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Designing and Administering Job 


Evaluation Systems 


This panel discussion on job evaluation is 
based on the special morning conference held 
in connection with the 259th meeting of the 
National Industrial Conference Board at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, on 
March 28, 1944. 

The members of the Panel were: 


Edward N. Hay, of Edward N. Hay & Asso- 
ciates, Chairman; 

Eugene J.Benge, President, Benge Associates; 

P. W. Jones, Employee Relations Director, 
Sperry Gyroscope Company; 

A.L. Kress, Assistant to President, Republic 
Aviation Corporation; 

Gordon G. Bowen, McKinsey and Company; 
and 

D. W. Weed, General Electric Company. 


Mr. Hay: We are agreed that there is 
overemphasis on systems. For convenience 
and popular language, of course, there is 
such a thing as a system, let’s say a point 
system or method, to designate a certain 
general way of dealing with evaluation. 
There is also a classification method. In 
fact, the classical designations are classifi- 
cation, ranking, point, and factor compari- 
son. Actually, the latter three embody 
exactly the same means of evaluation, but 
in different combinations and slightly differ- 
ent ways. 

I am going to ask Mr. Jones to tell us 
something about the earliest method, the 
ranking method. 


_ SYSTEMS USED 


Mr. Jones: An important tool in early 
attempts, starting around 1930, at bring- 
ing order into chaotic wage structures, was 
a pack of 314” x 5” index cards. On these 
cards were written the titles of the acknowl- 
edged jobs in a given company—toolmaker, 
diemaker, turret-lathe operator, and all the 
way down the line to janitor. The tool- 
maker card was placed on the top of the 


pile and the janitor card on the bottom. 
The other cards were placed in sequence 
according to the over-all importance of the 
various jobs as agreed upon by those who 
did the ranking. 

The ranking method was nothing more 
than taking these cards and arranging 
them. Everybody could readily determine 
that the toolmaker’s job was higher than 
the janitor’s job, and then they came to the 
next card and put it somewhere in the 
middle of the pile, and very soon they had 
some sort of order. 

The typical trouble with this early meth- 
od was that after the cards had been placed 
in the proper order, most evaluators made 
the mistake of saying that the spacing be- 
tween each job was the same. We know 
from experience that this is not so. In other 
words, they did not fan them into the prop- 
er interval after they had located them. 


Mr. Hay: Mr. Benge, will you describe 
the classification method ? 


Mr. Benge: The earliest example I recall 
was one used by one of the large rubber tire 
manufacturers. In this plan, certain levels 
were set up. I think it was called a zoning 
system. Having set up certain groups of 
levels-or pigeonholes, the jobs were chucked 
into them much as you would chuck an 
envelope into a pigeonhole in a mailing 
room, and the assumption was that when 
an individual or a group put a job into a 
certain level, it was properly classified. 

Mr. Hay: As evaluation developed and 
received more attention, we began to see 
dissatisfaction with over-all job ranking, 
over-all job comparison, and with methods 
such as classification. That brought about 
the attempt to split jobs up into common 
factors. 

Mr. Kress, will you tell us something 
about the development of factors and of 
the use of points in identifying the differ- 
ences among factors and jobs? 
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Mr. Kress: Some of these names that 
have been applied, such as the point sys- 
tem, or factor comparison, really fail to 
distinguish or differentiate job-rating plans. 
There is no such thing as a pure point sys- 
tem plan. There is no such thing as a pure 
factor-comparison plan. There are only two 
distinctions, it seems to me. One is an in- 
formal method of arriving at a relationship 
between jobs through either ranking or job 
comparisons in cases where no formal job- 
rating plan is used. The other type is a 
formal job-rating plan. 

There are only two ways in which a for- 
mal rating plan can be used in evaluating 
jobs for comparison purposes. One is in 
terms of points and the other is in terms 
of dollars. 

Under what have been loosely referred 
to as point systems, the practice has been 
to select certain factors which are to be 
used as yardsticks, and then one of two 
things is done. Either a definite number of 
degrees is assigned to each factor and a 
specification written for those degrees, 
showing the differences in the degrees on a 
comparative basis, or else a range of points 
will be assigned to each one of those de- 
grees and reliance placed on comparisons 
between the jobs, and certain key jobs 
which have been previously determined 
should receive a certain number of points 
within that range on that factor. 

- Under either the point system or the so- 
called factor comparison system, the tech- 
niques are not particularly different. 


Mr. Hay: It is a remarkable thing that if 
you examine a point system and a so-called 
factor comparison method, detail by detail, 
you are going to find it hard to discover any 
difference between the two unless you are 
thoroughly grounded and expert in these 
matters. I would like Mr. Benge to tell us 
in what way the name “factor comparison” 
implies a slight difference in method from 
the so-called point system. They both use 
factors, they both use points, they both 
compare job to job, they both give us 
about the same results. 


Mr. Benge: The factor comparison meth- 
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od gets its name from its method of opera- 
tion. For instance, the mental requirements 
of each job are compared against the mental 
requirements of selected key jobs and this 
procedure is followed for all five factors of 
every job. 

Jobs are analyzed and compared accord- 
ing to the following five factors (generally): 


1. Mental Requirements—education, in- 
telligence, technical knowledge, flu- 
ency, mathematics, etc. 


2. Skill—manual dexterity or observa- 
tional skill acquired mainly through 
practice and experience. 


3. Physical Requirements—the kind and 
duration of muscular effort; age, sex, 
height, weight, eyesight, etc. 


4. Responsibility—for equipment, tools, 
materials, money, savings, public con- 
tact and for the work of others. 


5. Working Conditions — illumination, 
atmosphere; hazards, noise, etc. 


The crux of the method lies in the prepa- 
ration of the job comparison scale of key 
jobs. At the outset ten or fifteen possible 
key jobs are selected, representing all levels 
of difficulty and all major departments. 
These tentative key jobs are intensively 
analyzed and through a detailed procedure 
of ranking them in the five factors and of 
apportioning wage rates among these five 
factors, a job comparison scale is finally 
prepared. 


Point vs. Factor Comparison 


The factor comparison method of achiev- 
ing job evaluation does systematically what 
employees usually do in unsystematic 
fashion. Many an employee, when seeking 
a raise, cites the skill required for his job 
as against some other job which is higher 
paid; or he may cite responsibilities or 
working conditions or physical effort. Since 
this is essentially what the factor compari- 
son method does, it appeals to employees as 
fair and understandable.' 

It has been quite interesting to me to see, 
over the years, that, starting from two 
origins, the pure point system has neces- 
sarily picked up the factor comparison prin- 
ciple, and the pure factor comparison has 
picked up many of the features of the point 
system. 

In my judgment, the two of them are so 
nearly alike today that, if well executed, 
they will get virtually the same results. 


Mr. Hay: The main difference between 
the point method and the factor compari- 
son method is that in the latter the point 
values are established as a derivative of the 


1This section by Mr. Benge is taken from a leaflet, 
“Explanation of the Factor Comparison Method of Job 
Evaluation,” distributed by him at the conference. 
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agreed-upon sound values of the original 
key jobs; whereas in the point method you 
start out with a scale of points which have 
no assumed value, simply a sequence in an 
ascending order for each factor. Then, by a 
simple arithmetical process at the end, you 
relate total point values of jobs to a se- 
lected wage scale. 

Mr. Weed, will you point out to us why 
there is an advantage in evaluating jobs in 
terms of points without any regard to 
money ? 


Mr. Weed: As I see it, the main advan- 
tage is that a job-evaluation system, to be 
successful, must divorce money from con- 
sideration entirely. If you don’t do that, 
you are very likely to be influenced by 
what you are paying for that particular job. 
I would much prefer to have people who are 
putting in a job-evaluation system not 
know the wage scale that is being paid in 
the plant. Then they approach the thing 
objectively and really get the right differ- 
ences between jobs without regard to what 
has been built up in the factory as a wage 
scale. I think there is a very definite advan- 
tage in doing it that way. 

We find that we can talk to the union 
people very much better with a system of 
that kind. We have pointed out to them 
that what we are trying to do is to find out 
first about the real differences in jobs. After 
that is all done and we have all agreed upon 
it, then we can talk about pay. 


Mr. Hay: I would like to go on with an 
orderly discussion of evaluation step by 
step, from the beginning to the end. 

Let us discuss the first phase of it, in 
which would be these decisions: Who will 
direct the program? What kind of an- 


‘nouncement of it will be made ? How widely 


will that plan be announced to the entire 
force ? Will there be union participation, if 
there is a union? If there is not a union, 
will there be worker participation ? If so, 
how? Will there be committees to guide, 
committees to evaluate ? Will the foremen 
or the supervisors do the evaluation, or will 
a group of specialists or analysts do it ? How 
do we get into the first stages of the evalua- 
tion program ? ~ 


ORGANIZATION PROBLEMS 


Mr. Kress: I think the question of where 
in the organization setup the responsibility 
for job evaluation and wage or salary ad- 
ministration should be placed is a good per- 
tinent point. There are only two places in 
which you should consider that. One would 
be in the industrial relations department, 
and the other in the industrial engineering 
or methods department. 

The argument in favor of the methods or 
industrial engineering department is that, 
in general, it has a wider knowledge of fac- 
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tory operations than the industrial relations 
staff. I think this argument is a criticism of 
the industrial relations staff, because some- 
one on that staff should know just as much 
about the factory operations as anyone in 
the methods department. From the point 
of view of the over-all industrial relations 
policy of the company, I favor the assign- 
ment of responsibility for job classification 
and wage administration to the industrial 


relations department. For companies that 


have a wage incentive plan of any kind, I 
do not favor having the same department 
that sets the standards also determine the 
base rates. 


Mr. Benge: If a company has 90% of its 
employees operating under a rather com- 
plicated piece-rate system, don’t you think 
the practical administration might better be 
in the industrial engineering department ? 
If the reverse is true, it is much easier to 
assign industrial relations. 


Mr. Weed: You may have to set up anew 
department. 


Mr. Kress: That isn’t the way you set up 
the cost department. You figure out where 
it is logical to put it in the organization set- 
up, and you put it there. 


Mr. Weed: Yes, but I don’t think it 
makes much difference whom they report 
to. They can report to the president, if 
they want to. 


Mr. Hay: What you are both trying to 
say is that human relations is the funda- 
mental skill involved. 


SELECTING COMMITTEES 


Mr. Jones: The next step in the sequence 
is the selection of job-evaluation commit- 
tees, if you are going to use committees. 
The selection of the committee is probably 
one of the most critical points in the entire 
program. 

Evaluation principles might well be ap- 
plied in the selection of the committee mem- 
bers. In too many cases they are foremen 
that can be spared, the superintendent who 
is ready for a pension, the officer who is be- 
ing shelved, or the union representative 
who is most popular with employees. 


Mr. Hay: You might be interested in my 
method of evaluating and selecting com- 
mittee members. I like to get as many 
people in on evaluation as possible. In a 
recent instance, out of about seventy offi- 
cials and supervisors, I put fifty-one of 
them through a training course in which 


they actually evaluated jobs. The selection — ; 


device then is to compare the results of the 
individuals making up the group with the 
average judgment of the group. Those who 
show the greatest tendency to be off the 
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beam are the ones that you don’t want on 
the committee. 

How many committees are needed ? 
What composition ? What authority ? How 
are they tied together ? 


Mr. Bowen: In some studies of this sort in 
which I have participated, the union has 
had its own review committee and manage- 
ment has had its review committee. Then 
there has been a combination management- 
union review committee to make the final 
review and secure the final agreement. 


Mr. Kress: The primary concern is to get 
down to the lowest level of supervision that 
knows anything about the job, and that is 
your first-line supervisor. You don’t want 
any committee of top management trying 
to evaluate these jobs. The thing to do is 
to go right down to the foremen, all the 
group foremen in the factory. They know 
more about that job than any superintend- 
ent will ever know about it. 

Mr. Hay: How do you tie him up to 
some high authority for final approval ? 


Mr. Kress: You can handle it formally. 
You call in people that you think know 
most about the job that you want to pass 
on, who have to live with it, and who are re- 
sponsible for the final operation in the plant. 


Mr. Hay: You call it informal when some 
foreman or some shop steward commences 
to holler ? 


Mr. Weed: I think the best committee 
you can have is a small committee of man- 
agement, if it is a management function, 
and management and employees if the 
union is willing to go along with it. Then, 


as you go into a department you call inthe — 


people in that department who know the 
most about the jobs. You talk to them and 
get their point of view for both sides. Then 
you come to an agreement on those jobs, 
and you do the same thing with the next 
department and the next. In other words, 
your committee is constantly changing, and 
I think you get the most successful opera- 
tion with that kind of a setup. 

Mr. Kress: That has been my experience. 

Mr. Hay:- My own practice is fairly spe- 
cific, and it doesn’t agree quite with any- 
thing here, although we are all around the 
same tree. I would like to have the final 
authority in a committee of men of high- 
level responsibility. 

Mr. Kress: I don’t think this is a matter 
of requiring authority. You can’t get away 
from the fact that the first line of super- 
vision knows more about the jobs and what 
they take than anybody else in the organ- 
ization. The vice president of the company, 
to my mind, is no better qualified to ap- 
praise those jobs than the foreman. _ 

The primary concern in selling a job 
classification setup should be to sell it by 
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supervision levels up the line, so that the 
final check-over by the vice president in 
charge of manufacture or his committee is 
purely perfunctory and largely to assure 
himself that in general it looks sound and 
fair. 


Union Attitudes 


On the question of union participation, I 
think no representative of management 
should have any illusions. I agree that it is 
highly desirable to ask for a representative 
of the union to sit in and listen to the dis- 
cussions in regard to the ratings themselves, 
so that he may be convinced that the thing 
has been done fairly and honestly, with no 
hocus-pocus. But if anyone thinks that 
sitting-in means that union representatives 
have forfeited the right next week or next 
month to say that this particular job wasn’t 
properly classified or to say that “we never 
agreed with any of this,” he is only kidding 
himself. They may be satisfied at the mo- 
ment, but six months from now they are 
going to come in with a grievance and 
question it. 


SELECTING ANALYSTS 


Mr. Benge: A related problem is the se- 
lection of the analysts. Your analysts, 
while they may or may not be part of your 
committee, are, after all, the original deter- 
minators of facts, and if the analysts them- 
selves do a good job then your committee 
will be working with facts that are so spe- 
cific that they can get real judgments from 
them. 

We have used aptitude tests for selecting 
analysts, and set up a competitive examina- 
tion. The company has simply announced: 
“We are going to have job evaluation by 
joint agreement between the employer and 
the employees, and anybody who feels he 
would like to be an analyst report to such 
and such a room at such and such time.” 

Based on the tests, in conjunction with 
interviews which took into account their 
background, I selected two, or three, or 
four, or five analysts. Incidentally, after 
doing that for two or three years, I can 
recall only one instance where the analyst 
ever went back to his old job, although he 
had been promised his old job back if that 
was the final result. I think in every other 
instance the analyst was promoted at the 
end because the company just couldn’t 
throw away the marvelous experience the 
analyst had had. 


AWARENESS OF NEED 
Mr. Hay: Mr. Jones, will you tell us 
about the necessity for informing rank and 
file about the job-evaluation program and 
keeping them informed. © 


Mr. Jones: Five specific spots have to be 
considered in installing any evaluation pro- 
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gram: the employees, the union stewards, 
the union itself, the foremen and super- 
visors, and, hardest of all, your own man- 
agement. 

There is no artificial or invisible line to be 
drawn across any organization chart where 
this education should stop. It should start 
at the bottom and go all the way to the top, 
because those people at the top are going 
to have to get familiar with some new ideas 
and languages and those that are on the 
firing line should know some of this infor- 
mation that*is bound to come down from 
the top. 


Mr. Hay: Wouldn’t it be better to start 


at the top and go down, if you are able to 
do it? 


Mr. Jones: That depends. Suppose the 
company has been through a pretty tough 
negotiation. In this company, they are all 
bruised and scarred, and we can’t take the 
time to go from the top down. In other 
words, the arbitrator or the government has 
said: “Start a joint job evaluation,” and 
your thousands of employees want action, 
because there is no money coming to them 
until this evaluation is done, and you can- 
not always take the time to start from the 
top down. So in that case you have to start 
from the top down and the bottom up at 
the same time. 


Mr. Kress: You are talking about selling 
the top. The supposition is that the top 
men are sold or you wouldn't be starting 
the job. 


Mr. Jones: Lots of times when you get a 
directive to start, there are many cases 
where the top is not sold. 


Mr. Benge: Right. 


Mr. Kress: This thing is largely a matter 
of getting the confidence of the supervisory 
staff that you are going to do an honest job 
with their help. All you have to do is get a 
plan, get your supervision together, and tell 
them what you want to do. To me it is just 
as simple as that. 


Mr. Benge: It seems to me that if it were 
that simple, we wouldn’t have all the labor 
strife and misunderstanding that goes on 
in this country. 


Mr. Hay: I find that it pays to thor- 
oughly inoculate from top down by stages, 
getting as much of management in it as you 
can and as much of union in it as you can, 
and do it not by lectures or appeals, but by 
showing them how jobs are evaluated, and 
by letting them evaluate jobs. The most 
interesting response is when they have com- 
pleted evaluating a few simple jobs and 
they find the remarkable consistency of 
judgment that appears. They are im- 
pressed with the fact that the darn thing 
works. 
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In the interest of flexibility, how general 
or specific should a job description be ? 

Mr. Benge: Job descriptions should be 
comprehensive; that is, they should take 
in all the facts about a job. They should be 
differential, they should enable you to iden- 
tify this job as against some other job. 
Third, they should be specific in the ter- 
minology used so that you know exactly 
what mental picture is to be brought up by 
words that are used. 

Mr. Kress: It is very essential that we 
give major attention to the problem of ade- 
quate job specifications and to a clear de- 
scription of duties or differences on jobs 
where there has been determined to be 
more than one degree of skill within that 
job classification. 
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I think it is very important not to lose 
sight of the fact that the most important 
part of this whole thing is being able to 
justify the results of the ratings in the 
classifications, and particularly why “Joe 
Doakes”’ is, in terms of your classification 
an electrician “B” and not an electrician 
“A 

Some of you may have had the experience 
of working with a union on this matter. I 
think that more than ever management has 
to be prepared to justify its results. It isn’t 
any longer adequate for a group of so-called 
experts or ten or twenty high-ranking man- 
agement officials to meet in a room and allo- 
cate or place jobs in the classification itself. 
Management must be prepared to defend 
that classification. 


Executives Can Be Trained 


URING the past several years, com- 

panies, in increasing numbers, have 
devoted attention to supervisory train- 
ing. Training directors and conference 
leaders report, however, that the effective- 
ness of supervisory training programs is 
seriously reduced in many companies by 
an unfortunate and incongruous situation. 
The difficulty usually arises early in these 
programs when supervisors remark: “Yes, 
we agree. That does seem the best way to 
treat our subordinates. But if these ac- 
tually are the best methods, why doesn’t 
the boss use them in his contacts with 
us?” 

Tactful training directors experience as 
much difficulty in furnishing supervisors 
with a satisfactory answer to this em- 
barrassing question as the average re- 
spectable citizen would experience if he 
attempted to answer the question, “Have 
you stopped beating your wife?” But it is 
the situation implied by the question 
rather than the inability to furnish a tact- 
ful and satisfactory answer that is the 
most important issue. The situation ex- 
ists, training directors state, in compan- 
ies in which the chief executive fails to 
analyze himself and the members of his 
staff in the light of two critical questions 
before launching a supervisory training 
program. These questions are: 


1. Is each of us sufficiently versed in 
the methods and techniques which we 
want our supervisors to employ; and 

2. Do we ourselves consistently use 
‘these methods and techniques? 


Even though the chief executive in some 


cases recognizes the need for executive 
training, he frequently takes no direct ac- 
tion because he also recognizes that top 
executives, like many minor executives, 
consider themselves experts in supervisory 
matters and, therefore, dislike being sub- 
jected to organized training. Many ob- 
servers believe that this attitude is one of 
the chief reasons why so few companies 
include the members of top management 
in organized attempts to improve the 
quality of supervision. But if consis- 
tency in sound leadership techniques is to 
be achieved in all levels of supervision, 
methods must be devised to eliminate this 
aversion to executive training. 


ONE SUGGESTED SOLUTION 


The example of one method of achiev- 
ing this end may prove helpful to other 
companies. 

Recently, a foreman training program 
was developed for an industry which 
comprises a considerable number of sepa- 
rate companies. The preliminary inves- 
tigation of the situation disclosed these 
significant facts: 


1. Labor relations throughout the in- 
dustry were in constant turmoil; 


2. None of the companies had ever 
before undertaken foreman training ex- 
cept in the subject of safety; 


3. While the foremen as a group were 
found to be high-type individuals and 
expert technicians in their respective 
fields, they were, nevertheless, largely 
unacquainted with sound human-rela- 
tions techniques; 
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4. The foremen had not been encour- 
aged to recognize the potential scope of 
their responsibilities, and few consid- 
ered themselves to be executives; 

5. The members of the executive staff 
were similarly lacking in the under- 
standing and knowledge of effective per- 
sonnel methods and practices. 

In view of these conditions, the need 
was apparent for improving the personnel 
techniques of top management as well as 
of the foremen. In presenting the pre- 
liminary draft of the program for approv- 
al, however, no mention was made of an 
executive training program as such. In- 
stead, the program was, from the begin- 
ning, conceived and devised on the prem- 
ise that it is essential for all executives to 
be intimately acquainted with the train- 
ing material relating to employee-employ- 
er relations in the company. The manner 
in which this is achieved is as follows: 

1. All staff and line executives, in- 
cluding the foremen, are required to 
attend the introductory lectures in one 
group; 

2. In part 2 of the program, which 
consists of conferences, the group is di- 
vided into smaller units, with each unit 
composed of either foremen or execu- 
tives, but not both; 

8. The conferences are scheduled 30 
that the subject matter of the execu- 
tives’ and foremen’s meetings coincide 
as closely as possible, but with the ex- 
ecutives’ conferences held several days 
in advance of the foremen’s meetings; 


4. The same conference leader pre- 
sides at all conferences in one com- 
pany. 

By following this: procedure, this in- 
dustry could reasonably expect that pro- 
gress would be made in achieving coordi- 
nation and uniformity of thought and ac- 
tion throughout each company. 

It is desirable to emphasize that the 
procedure described is not a magic rem- 
edy or one necessarily applicable in just 
this form to all situations requiring ex- 
ecutive training. On the contrary, it 
should be fully recognized that the meth- 
od adopted in each case must vary accord- 
ing to the circumstances encountered. It 
is advisable to tailor all types of training 
to suit the special requirements of each 
situation. Executive training, whether of 
a formal or informal nature, is no excep- 
tion to this rule. 


S. Avery Ravuse 
Management Research Division 
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Absenteeism during January, 1944. 


I‘ THE thirty-two plants supplying data 
to Toe ConrerENcE Boarp, male em- 
ptoyees had a short-term absence frequency 
of 275 a thousand in January, and a long- 
term frequency of 69 a thousand. The com- 
bined rate was 344 absences a thousand, 
with an average loss of 2.8 days an absence. 


gaged in the production of war materials. 
Approximately 85% of the men and 74% 
of the women were factory workers. 


REASONS FOR ABSENCE 
The reports of twenty-nine plants em- 
ploying 42,551 persons are analyzed in 


Table I: Frequency and Duration of Absence among Employees 
in January, 1944, according to Length of Work Week 


Average Number of Absences 


for 1,000 Employees Average Days Lost per Absence | Average 

Weekly Work Hours ead 
Short- | Long All Short- | Long- All Lost an 

term term Absences term term Absences Employee 

32,846 Male Employees 
OETA eg pa 210 89 299 1.6 10.8 4.3 1.3 
OOO erase ahs sae crate 367 117 484 1.5 6.7 a7 ino 
S064 eee. PS, 240 58 298 1.4 8.4 2.8 8 
S549 eer eh. yk 306 75 381 1.4 8.1 BEAT 1.0 
oN ee Re See cee 297 37 334 1.3 8.0 2.1 yi 
1 eae ee ee 275 69 344 1.4 8.5 258 1.0 
16,158 Female Employees 

DOR b4se sey eet. ereeete.. 386 111 496 Vedi 7.9 2.9 1.4 
Be A A, Shs: 501 114 615 1.5 9.0 2.9 1.8 
cnet Ee ee ae ae 528 142 670 15 (iets) Aly 1.8 
bi ge! yt rs cea Se 266 63 329 ey 9.4 3.2 1.0 
SEUOURE ERS Sten c's 499 123 622 iS 8.3 2.8 AT 


Short-term absences among women oc- 
curred at a frequency rate of 499 a thou- 
sand, and long-term absences at a rate of 
123 a thousand. The combined rate was 622 


Table 2 to show the relative importance of 
illness, nonindustrial accidents and absence 
for personal reasons. Personal reasons ac- 
counted for 49.5% of the absences, illness 


Table 2: Frequency and Duration of Absence among 28,585 Male 
and 13,966 Female Employees, January, 1944, 
according to Reasons for Absence 


Short-term Absences 


Classification aos 
alt ak Other 

Absences per 1,000 
Employees 

LUD ne oa oeaeaae 132 1 151 

Womenres es Ano ss 252 Q2) 275 
Days lost an absence 

eras seb st cokers: States. « 1.5 1.4 1.3 

Wometiss a2. Jee 3>c5-5 LAW 1.4 


a thousand, with each absence averaging 
2.8 days’ duration. 

Women comprised 33.0% of the group 
surveyed. They accounted for 47.2% of all 
short-term absences and 46.6% of all ab- 
sences of four or more days’ duration. 
Short-term absences were responsible for 
41.8% of the total time lost by women, 
while absences of one, two or three days’ 
duration accounted for 39.5% of the total 
time lost by men. 

- The thirty-two plants are located in thir- 
teen states and employed 49,004 persons in 
January. The plants were about 85% en- 


for 50.1%, and nonindustrial accidents for 
4%. These causes were responsible for 
38.8%, 60.0%, and 1.2%, respectively, of 
the total time lost. et 
Women showed a slightly greater tend- 
ency to be absent for personal reasons, with 
about 50% of their absences reported under 
this category, as compared with 48% for 
men. Illness reasons accounted for approxi- 
mately 49% of women’s absences, and for 
51% of men’s absences. Nonindustrial acci- 
dents were almost negligible. 
Erxet M. Spears 
Management Research Division © 
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Trends in 
Collective Bargaining 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


Jurisdictional disputes may be divided 
into three groups: those arising out of the 
obvious conflict between a number of 
unions, each claiming that its members are 
entitled to perform the particular job, or 
jobs; those brought about by innovations or 
technological changes in industry; and 
those due to the expansion of existing 
unions or the organization of new unions 
in industries where unions are already in 
existence. 

Disputes over jurisdiction among unions 
often put an employer in the position of 
having to choose sides in order to keep his 
plant operating. Although various govern- 
mental agencies have frequently tried to 
put an end to jurisdictional disputes, they 
still crop up. Of late, however, various 
unions have signed pacts not to raid one 
another’s jurisdiction. 

One large company in the Middle West 
has as part of its agreement with an AFL 
union a clause that reads: 


“The American Federation of Labor agrees 
that there shall be no jurisdictional disputes with 
regard to the employees of the company who are 
members of the American Federation of Labor, 
or any of its affiliated unions, and that the com- 
pany shall be required to deal only with Federal 
Labor Union No. —,, affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, as to all matters cov- 
ered by this agreement. HOWEVER, that the 
company agrees that all of its employees who are 
in a classification which, but for this agreement 
would be represented by some local union affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor, 
other than Federal Labor Union No. —,, shall 
be paid not less than the prevailing rates as 
would apply for such employees under the pre- 
vailing terms of local agreements which may be 
in effect with ‘such other union for that specific 
classification of work. PROVIDED FURTHER, 
that any employee of the company shall have the 
right to join any organization affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, holding jurisdic- 
tion over the particular classification of work but 
the American Federation of Labor and its affili- 
ated unions agree that such membership shall 
not change or violate any of the terms of this 
agreement.” 


Maintenance of Membership Denied 


The United Association of Iron, Steel 
and Mine Workers (Independent) received 
a voluntary check-off-of-dues provision in 
their collective bargaining agreement with 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company through the Regional War Labor 
Board of Atlanta, Georgia. The board, 
however, refused to grant the union a main- 
tenance of membership clause because, it 
stated, the union’s constitution and by-laws 
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contain no safeguards against arbitrary 
expulsion of its members. The Regional 
War Labor Board upheld the decision of 
its panel which says in part: 


“The company conceded that the union is well 
run under its present leadership, and that it knew 
of no instance of unfairness in its operations. But 
it pointed out that leadership may change during 
the life of the contract, and that the constitution 
of the union contains no safeguards whatever 
against the union’s expelling a member unfairly 
and thus bringing about the loss of his job under 
a maintenance of membership provision.” 


The public member of the Regional War 
Labor Board panel protested the decision 
of the majority on the ground that its 
opinion was discriminatory and based on 
“abuses which might arise’ although he 
stated that the union’s constitution and by- 
laws “admittedly are in a primitive and 
undeveloped state.” 


Working Foremen 


The question of who is to perform the 
work when a production worker is not avail- 
able for an ‘‘emergency job” often arises in 
industry. During such periods it is some- 
times necessary to give employment to a 
supervisor or foreman who in many in- 
stances is not listed as eligible for produc- 
tion work. The following clause which ap- 
pears in a collective bargaining agreement 
of the U.E. (CIO) covers the status of 
“foremen, assistant foremen,” and certain 
“gang bosses’’ when it is necessary that they 
fill an emergency order: 


“Foremen, assistant foremen, or gang bosses 
(except gang bosses performing jobs which at 
the date of this agreement were performed by 
‘working gang bosses’) shall not do the work of 
an employee when their doing of such work will 
cause loss of time to an employee: provided, that 
when it is impossible to recall employees dis- 
missed for the day to fill an emergency order re- 
quiring it to be filled on the day of receipt of in- 
structions for filling said order, they may, during 
said day, be used for such work; and provided 
further that foremen, assistant foremen, and gang 
bosses may perform odd jobs to which other em- 
ployees cannot practically be assigned, and not 
consuming more than one hour's working time 
for their performance.’ 


Successful Grievance Procedure 


The need for settling grievances as ex- 
peditiously as possible is being recognized 
as vital if labor disputes are to be kept at a 
minimum and prevented from growing into 
major industrial relations problems within 
the plant or industry. 

Following i is a clause relating to the han- 
dling of grievances that is working out suc- 
cessfully in an important midwestern indus- 
try, according to reports from the execu- 
tive of the company who handles industrial 
relations. Discipline is reported to be excel- 
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lent in this plant and, although grievances 
are frequently presented, very few go 
beyond the initial stages. 


Sec. 1. 
“Tt is agreed by the parties hereto that: 


“a, Grievances or complaints must be such as 
pertain to or arise out of improper working condi- 
tions, discriminations, unfair practices or other 
conditions or actions that affect, impair or con- 
cern the individual rights of an employee, group 
of employees or all employees of the said com- 
pany. 

“b. An honest effort to settle any and all 
grievances as quickly as possible will be made in 
accordance with the provisions hereof. 


“ce, There shall be no lockouts by the com- 
pany or-no suspension of work, slow-downs or 
strikes by the union during the period of this con- 
tract or any extension thereof because of any 
grievance or grievances, until the procedure for 
the adjustment of grievances as herein provided 
has first been exhausted. 


Sec. 2. 


“Grievances, except as provided in Section 3 
(1) below for verbal presentation, must be sub- 
mitted in writing signed by the employee, briefly 
setting forth the alleged grievance, the company 
agreeing to prepare and have available for use 
blank forms upon which the said statement of 
grievance is to be made and said form shall bear 
the date at the time the grievance is received, by 
whom received and a further space shall be pro- 
vided thereon on which to denote the disposal 
made thereof and by whom made.: Any employee 
having a grievance, and the group steward if 
assisting, shall sign two copies of the written 
grievance after the decision has been made and 
noted thereon. The supervisor involved shall 
send both copies to the Personnel Department, 
one shall be filed therein and the other copy sent 
to the Union Grievance Committee. 


Sec. 3 


“All grievances shall be handled in the follow- 
ing manner: 


“First: The employee, with or without the 
employee’s group steward, shall present the 
grievance for adjustment to the immediate super- 
visor of the employee either verbally or in writ- 
ing, in which case it shall be on the form provided 
for herein. A decision shall be rendered within 
twenty-four (24) hours, exclusive of nonwork 
days. 

“Second: If such procedure fails, the em- 
ployee, or the employee’s representative, shall, 
in writing, appeal to the general departmental 
supervisor, who shall render a written decision 
within forty-eight (48) hours, exclusive of non- 
work days. (If the immediate supervisor and the 
general departmental supervisor are the one and 
same person then the employee proceeds as pro- 
vided in (3) below.) 

“Third: If such procedure fails, the employee, 
or the employee’s representative, shall, in writ- 
ing, appeal to the Works Manager who shall 
render a decision within seventy-two (72) hours, 
exclusive of nonwork days. 

“Fourth: If such procedure fails, the em- 
ployee, or the employee’s representative, shall, in 
writing, appeal to the Union Grievance Commit- 
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tee and the Personnel Department jointly, who 
shall both make independent investigations of 
the grievance and act thereon at their next regu- 
larly scheduled meeting following the presenting 
of the grievance or at a called meeting prior to 
that time. 

“A memorandum of the action taken in this 
meeting shall be given to the President of the 
union and a copy retained by the Personnel De- 
partment, which record shall be available for 
inspection by any steward of the union upon 


request. 


“Fifth: If this procedure fails, the employee, 
or the employee’s representative, shall, in writ- 
ing, appeal to the Union Executive Committee 
and the President or Vice President of the com- 
pany jointly, who together shall make disposition 
of the grievance.” 


Extended Leave for Veterans 


The Fifth Regional War Labor Board of 
Detroit, Michigan, has ordered the Toledo 
Pipe Threading Machine Company to in- 
corporate a clause in its collective bar- 
gaining agreement with the UAW (CIO) 
granting employees of the company in the 
Armed Forces additional leaves of absence 
if they are unable, owing to physical dis- 
ability, to return to work within sixty days 
after their release from military service. 
If, however, the veteran accepts other em- 
ployment during his extended leave of ab- 
sence, he forfeits his seniority rights with 
the company. 

The clause reads: 


“Tn the event that any such employee is hon- 
orably discharged (from the Armed Forces) and 
reports to work within sixty days after his dis- 
charge, but is physically unable to work at the 
time of reporting for work, he shall have the 
right to apply for an additional leave of absence 
for not more than one year with privilege of re- 
newal, provided he is still unable to work. Any 
employee who has been granted a leave of 
absence and who does not report at the expira- 
tion of such leave, unless properly authorized 
extension has been granted, shall lose all senior- 
ity rights with said company. However, it is 
understood that if any such person, during such 
extension, accepts other employment, he thereby 
forfeits his seniority rights.” 


Union Loses Union Shop 


The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America (AFL) was denied 
a union shop contract with the R. K. 
Griffin Company of Lock Haven, Penn- 
sylvania, because the Regional War Labor 
Board held that there was “clear irrespon- 
sibility of the union during two strike 
periods.” However, the Regional War 
Labor Board issued a directive granting the 
union a maintenance of membership pro- 
vision in the new contract which the union 
has negotiated with the company. The 
board decision, which penalizes the union 
by taking away the union shop clause in its 
agreement with the company, says in part: 
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“The hearing officer [of the War Labor Board] 
found that at the time of both strikes interna- 
tional representatives of the union were present, 
without attempting to persuade the employees 
to return to work . . . There is no doubt that 
the officers and membership of the union have 
established the irresponsibility of their conduct. 

“Under normal circumstances, it is the policy 
of the National War Labor Board to continue 
in effect previously negotiated union security 
provisions.” 


Sick Leave with Pay 


The question of sick leave with pay is 
being put forward by some unions in cur- 
rent collective bargaining negotiations. 
This trend relates in most cases to hourly 
paid workers. A few mass production indus- 
tries that have in the past given sick leave 
with pay only to their salaried workers are 
now extending that policy to their entire 
personnel. 

The following article is taken from a col- 
lective bargaining contract in a California 
industry. The sick-leave pay allowances in 
this contract are among the most liberal. 


“Sick Leave 

“Employees to whom this agreement applies 
shall be granted a sick-leave allowance for regu- 
larly scheduled working days lost because of sick- 
ness or injury hereafter occurring, subject to the 
following provisions: 


“(a) Any employee who has completed one (1) 
year of continuous service with the company 
shall be allowed one-half the pay he would have 
received for those scheduled days which the 
employee would have worked when absent on 
account of sickness or injury exceeding three 
days, payment to be made account days lost 
exceeding three days only; the pay provided 
herein shall continue only during the period of 
absence due to the sickness or injury and in any 
event shall be limited to the benefit period of 
the employee determined in the manner herein- 
after set forth; shall be limited to the benefit 
period of such employee so determined during 
any year of service. . . 


“(b) The benefit period of any employee shall 
be determined in accordance with the following: 


Length of Continuous Service Benefit Period 
Years in Weeks 
Over 1 but lessthan 2........... 4 
Over 2butlessthan 38........... fi 
Over 3 but lessthan 4..........: 6 
Over 4 but lessthan 5........... rf 
Over 5 but less than 6........... 8 
Over 6 but less than 7........... 9 
Over 7 butlessthan 8........... 10 
Over 8 butlessthan 9........... 11 
Over 9 but Jess than 10........... 12 
OyerdO se ccecermcet bel okra eesss 13 


Any sick pay allowance heretofore paid by the 
company to an employee during his current year 
of service shall be deducted from any benefits 
payable to him under the provisions hereof at any 
subsequent time during such year; that is, the 
total benefit period of any current year shall not 
exceed the above specified time. : 
“The maximum benefit time allowed here- 
under shall not exceed the time specified above 
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for the respective periods of continuous service, 
and there shall be no accumulation from year to 
year of benefit time. 


“(c) In lieu of the pay or allowance provided 
above any employee absent because of sickness 
or injury compensable under the California 
Workmen’s Compensation Act shall be allowed 
benefits within the time limits specified above at 
a rate equal to the pay he would have received 
for those scheduled days which the employee 
would have worked when absent on account of 
such sickness or injury exceeding three days, 
payment to be made account days lost exceeding 
three days only, less all compensation paid cur- 
rently or retroactively under such Workmen’s 
Compensation Act for the same period as bene- 
fits are provided hereunder. 


“(d) If a disability occurs while an employee 
is on vacation and continues beyond the period 
of the vacation, sick pay allowance shall be paid 
hereunder after the elapse of three regularly 
scheduled working days and only for scheduled 
working days lost subsequent to the termination 
of the employee’s vacation period. 

“(e) In the event a disability extends from 
one service year to another the maximum time 
for which benefits will be allowed for such dis- 
ability shall not exceed the total allowance sched- 
uled for the service year in which the absence 
due to such disability commenced. In the event 
another disability occurs during the succeeding 
year, the benefit period for such succeeding year 
shall be determined without inclusion of the 
period for which sick-pay allowance has been 
granted in connection with the disability first 
mentioned in this subsection (e). 

“(f) The company shall have the right to re- 
quire the employee to support his claim for sick- 
pay allowance with proper medical evidence. 
The company reserves the right as a condition of 
payments hereunder to have an examination 
made and the treatment checked by a physician 
of its own selection. 

“(g) An employee shall not be entitled to sick- 
pay allowance when sickness or accident is due 
to the employee’s wilful intention to injure him- 
self or another, venereal disease, intoxication or 
the use of drugs. 

“(h) Sick-pay allowance granted hereunder is 
terminable upon the death of the employee.” 


Legislative Committee Report 


The New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Industrial and Labor Condi- 
tions, under the chairmanship of Irving M. 
Ives, Majority Leader of the New York 
State Assembly, undertook at the beginning 
of 1938 to improve labor-management rela- 
tions in New York State. In an article 
which was written for the February, 1944, 
edition of The Monitor, official publication 
of the Associated Industries of New York 
State, Mr. Ives says: ‘‘No political party 
was in control (of the committee) and we 
represented every shade of current political 
opinion. Moreover, aside from the laborite 
member, none of us had more than a slight 
acquaintance with the subject we were to 
investigate.”” Mr. Ives says that the first 
meeting was a long and stormy one, and 
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then the committee agreed on four funda- 
mental principles to guide them in their 
deliberations. 


The principles agreed upon read in part: 


“1, The right of workers to organize and to 
bargain collectively, through representatives of 
their own choosing, should be held inviolate in 
all worker-employer relationships . . .; 

“9, The right to strike, where the exercise of 
this right is neither against the public nor harm- 
ful to the public welfare, is inalienable in our 
American system (by the same token and to the 
same extent, the right to the lockout by an em- 
ployer is also inalienable in our American 
system); 

“3. The rights and obligations of employers in 
all worker-employer relationships should be com- 
mensurate with the rights and obligations of the 
workers; 

“4, The chief function of government, in deal- 
ing with worker-employer relationships, should 
be to promote good will, to encourage coopera- 
tion, and where resort is made to intervention, to 
be impartial and just, demanding obedience to 
law by all parties concerned . . ..” 


Mr. Ives reports that the committee came 
to the conclusion that “the British were 
about a generation ahead of us. . . in the 
field of industrial and labor relations . . . 
Again and again representatives of man- 
agement and labor showed either no knowl- 
edge whatever concerning their mutual 
rights, obligations and responsibilities un- 
der the various laws and procedures—na- 
tional and state—or that their information 
on these matters was . . incorrect or 
Inmweeh 8 ae 

The committee found that neither labor 
nor industry had attempted to develop any 
over-all educational program to improve 
labor relations between employers and 
employees. 

Mr. Ives went on to say that in spite of 
real and imaginary obstacles and after 
more than two years of painstaking work, 
the committee produced “The American 
Story of Industrial and Labor Relations” 
and recommended the establishment of a 
school of industrial and labor relations to 
be supported and controlled by the state 
and associated with one of the state’s pri- 
vate colleges or universities. 


Maintenance of Membership Escape 
Period Dropped 


The West Coast Lumber Commission of 
the War Labor Board issued a maintenance 
of membership order without an “escape 
period” to be included in a collective bar- 
gaining agreement between the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company and the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America (CIO). 
This directive has been approved by the 
National War Labor Board. In addition, 


the War Labor Board Lumber Commission 


includes in its directive a clause which 
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states: “So far as is consistent with the 
law, the employer agrees to recommend to 
all new employees . . . who are found sat- 
isfactory to the employer after a probation- 
ary period of twenty-one day’s work to join 
the union recognized as the sole collective 
bargaining agency.” The industry mem- 
bers of the National War Labor Board went 
along with the public and labor members in 
approving the dropping of the “escape 
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period” clause and the “inclusion of a rec- 
ommendation from the employer that work- 
ers join the union.” 

There is a large percentage of union and 
closed shop contracts and a “high degree of 
unionization” in the lumber industry of the 
Pacific Northwest. 


ABRAHAM A. DESSER 
Management Research Division 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


HE CHICAGO Regional War Labor 

Board on March 8 announced revised 
stabilized going rates for office workers in 
the Chicago labor market under three sep- 
arate industry designations—metal work- 
ing, manufacturing other than metal work- 
ing and nonmanufacturing. Weekly ranges 
and single rates on six selected jobs in the 
metal-working industry follow: 


Range for Weekly 


40-Hour Week Single Rate 
Copy typist, class B... .$20.00-$25.00 $22.50 
Copy typist, class A.... 22.00- 29.00 25.50 
Stenographer, class B... 22.00- 29.00 25.50 
Statistical typist....... 23.00— 30.00 26.50 
Stenographer, class A... 27.50- 35.00 31.25 
IECT ELAN Vise eta reersic coca. 30.00— 40.00 35.00: 


The Detroit Regional War Labor Board 
on March 13 issued going rates for white- 
collar occupations in twelve cities in Michi- 
gan. Single rates on six selected jobs in 
terms of weekly wages in the Detroit area 
are as follows: 


Weekly 
Single Rate - 

pL ypIsta Classi sa onset rebate $26.00 
Stenographer, class B................ 30.00 
Typist, class A.. Say a 32.00 
Stenographer, fo Cp eevee aalnaes 34.00 
Secretary: class Brass aa e 36.00 
Secretary, class, A Sree eae: 40.00 


The Philadelphia Regional War Labor 
Board on March 7 directed the Deep Water 
Steamship Lines Association of Philadel- 
phia, and the International Longshoremen’s 
Association (AFL) that the following rates 


are to be paid for designated operations at 
Hog Island: 


Hourly Rate 
Handling explosives and damaged cargo s 50 
pULEVCletIDIGleerre corer nie ere yr a 1.25 


Overtime a6 sore Sea! 8.75 


INCENTIVES 


The Electric Boat Company launched 
two submarines each month during 1943 at 
its shipyard in Groton, Connecticut. Early 
in February the War Labor Board approved 
an incentive plan proposed jointly by the 
company and the Shipbuilding and Marine 
Engineers Union of Groton, Connecticut, 


in which employees were offered a bonus of 
10% for each increase of 15% in efficiency. 
The plan is a plant-wide incentive. Clerks, 
stenographers and indirect workers such as 
machinists and carpenters are included in 
the plan. Only supervisors and executives 
are excluded. It was believed by the com- 
pany to be the first time that a shipbuild- 
ing company had applied a bonus of this 
kind. 

The company announced on March 29 
that bonus earnings in February amounted 
to 5% and recalculations of January pro- 
duction would provide an additional 2%. 

Somewhat similar is the plan of the Avi- 
ation Products Division of Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, which the WLB ap- 
proved in February. It was a joint pro- 
posal of the company and the United Rub- 
ber Workers (CIO). The performance 
standard is based upon the average number 
of direct labor hours required to produce a 
set of wing panels and is related to the pro- 
duction during a four-week period in the 
fall of 1943. As in the case of the Electric 
Boat Company, the plan provides a bonus 
of 10% for each 15% increase in efficiency. 

The War Labor Board Shipbuilding Com- 
mission has stated that in general it does 
not favor separate incentive plans for super- 
visory employees. It is feared that lowered 
quality and undue speed-up in production 
would follow their introduction. Neverthe- 
less, the Shipbuilding Commission has ap- 
proved an incentive plan for assistant weld- 
ing foremen at the Neville Island Station 
of the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Company in 
which increased production will result in a 
percentage increase of one-fourth as much 
as the welders get under their direction. 
This plan was approved, it is said, to help 
maintain a proper balance between the 
earnings of the assistant foremen and jour- 
neymen welders. 

The foundry wage question in the Pacific 
Northwest area has presented special diffi- 
culties during the past two years. This 
question, along with various related issues, 
is now before the National War Labor 
Board for the third time. The board denied 


foundry industry. 
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on March 2 an increase to 6,000 members of 
the International Molders and Foundry 
Workers Union (AFL) employed in eighty- 
three Washington and Oregon foundries 
(constituting the Pacific Northwest foundry 
industry). At the same time, it was directed 
that the union and the companies agree 
upon a “premium pay”’ plan. 

The Detroit Regional War Labor Board 
has also encountered wage difficulties in the 
Technical difficulties 
were encountered in the operation of a wage 
incentive plan at the Campbell, Wyant, 
and Cannon Foundry Company of Muske- 
gon Heights, Michigan, claimed to be the 
largest job foundry in the country. One of 
the main problems of the Regional board 
panel investigating this case was the ques- 
tion of retiming jobs when technological 
changes are made. The panel states that 
even though changes were made in equip- 
ment involving expenditures of over $1 mil- 
lion, incentive rates remained the same. 
Output increased without corresponding 
greater effort. The directive order of Feb- 
ruary 21 (Case No. 111-3636-D) includes 
the following provisions: 


“Timing rates of $1.05, $1.12, $1.19, $1.25, 
$1.29 and $1.35 shall be established correspond- 
ing to the base rates of 75¢, 80¢, 85¢, 89¢, 
93¢, and 96¢.. . 

“The-new base and timing rates shal] be 
used only for new jobs unless the parties other- 
wise agree or the board otherwise directs. 

“Piece rates should be set, using the base 
rates and timing rates as set forth above, on 
the basis of time studies of an average operator 
working at a normal pace. This normal pace 
should not be the pace of the fastest worker; it 
should represent the average unrestricted per- 
formance of the average worker. It should rep- 
resent the performance of the average worker 
working efficiently at a job which has been 
subjected to adequate motion study; it should 
not represent the performance of an untrained 
or inefficient worker on a job which will require 
weeks for the development of coordinated 
effort. On group incentive jobs, time studies 
must be taken with extreme care and the 
group must operate regularly with the number 
of men assigned for the time study. This 
means that the normal worker, operating 
with the normal effort, should earn the timing 
rates. Poorer workers should earn less, better 
workers more. 

“The timing rates are the expected earnings 
level, but are not to be regarded as production 
ceilings. Piece-work prices are not to be ad- 
justed upwards to take care of poorer workers, 
except in cases of an emergency and then only 
temporarily. If production increases through 
the efforts of the workers, earnings are ex- 
pected to increase in proportion, beyond the 
level of the timing rates. Rates may not be re- 
set solely for the purpose of keeping earnings 
to this level. 

“The company shall re-time and reset rates 
whenever there are changes in methods, mate- 

--Tials,. tools, or equipment, subject to the right 
of the union to protest such changes through 
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grievance channels. Rates may be reset on 
the occasion of a major change, or for an accu- 
mulation of minor changes over a period of 
time. If only part of a job has changed, only 
the change in that part of the job should be 
reflected in a changed standard and a changed 
rate.” 


NEW TREASURY REGULATIONS 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 


Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., on April 3 issued a 
comprehensive set of rules to guide em- 


ployers in determining what types of salary 
increases they may grant without official 
approval under existing salary-stabilization 
regulations. The new rules do not initiate 
any change in policy but merely set forth in 
new form the policies which have been pre- 
viously formulated. Sections 9 and 10 of the 
the new instructions are reproduced below. 


Detailed Description of Salary Policy or Plan 


“9. The following information is required in 
submitting applications for approval of salary 
rate schedules. 


“(a) Full description of the positions in- 
cluded in each salary rate range. If more 
than one type of position is included in a 
particular salary rate range, such descrip- 
tion should show clearly that the duties and 
responsibilities of the position and the quali- 
fications required of the incumbents are 
similar or equivalent—such as foremen, 
group leaders, etc. 


“(b) The number of employees of each 
position included in each salary rate range. 
Ordinarily the number of employees in any 
salary rate range should not be less than ten. 
If any salary rate range contains less than 
ten employees, the employer should indi- 
cate how the separate rate ranges may be 
advantageously combined. See para- 
graph 12. 

“(c) The minimum and maximum salary 
rates in each salary rate range paid during 
the test period. Ordinarily salary rate 
ranges are not applicable to positions paying 
in excess of $7,500 per annum. See para- 
graph 11(c). 

“(d) The employer’s policy with respect 
to salary increases due to promotions from 
one salary rate range to another. 

“(e) The employer’s policy with respect to 
frequency and amount of merit and length- 


of-service increases, the manner in which | 


such increases are determined, and by 
whom they are authorized. Also the number 
and percentage of the employees in each 
salary rate range who were granted such in- 
creases each year during the test period. 

“(f) The average salary paid in each salary 
rate range at the beginning of each year dur- 
ing the test period. 


Substantiation of Established Salary Policy 
“10. An employer who relies on his past 
practices as evidence of a salary policy or sal- 
ary rate schedule in effect October 3, 1942, 
as a basis for salary increases, not specifically 
approved by the Commissioner, should have 
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available a detailed analysis of his personnel 
and pay records for the test period, and years 
subsequent thereto, to show the following: 
“(a) The positions actually represented 
in the employer’s establishment in each year, 
“(b) The number of employees in each 
position actually employed at the beginning 
of each year and as of October 8, 1942. 


“(c) The minimum and maximum rates 
actually paid in each year in each position. 
Unusually high or low rates paid to a few 
employees for special reasons will not be re- 
garded as establishing a rate range. 

“(d) The number and percentage of the 
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employees in each salary rate range who 
were granted increases each year. 

“(e) The reasons why such increases were 
granted each year, showing separately 
(1) promotions, (2) merit increases, (3) 
length of service increases, and (4) increases 
for other reasons (specifying reasons). 

“(f) The procedure followed in making 
such increases and by whom authorized. 

“(g) The average salary paid in each sal- 
ary rate range at the beginning of each year 
and as of October 3, 1942.” 


E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 


Vacation Allowances for Inductees 


NE of the wartime problems receiv- 

ing the attention of company ex- 
ecutives is that of vacation allowances for 
employees about to be inducted into the 
Armed Forces. 

The trend in vacation policy is to give 
special consideration to the inductee be- 
cause of the personal sacrifice he is called 
upon to make for his country. Generally, 
companies with formal vacation plans 
make full allowances in vacation’ pay 
to these employees, even though the 
employee at the time of his induction 
might not qualify for a regular vacation. 
Other companies are less liberal. 

The following are provisions made by 
seven companies for vacation policies for 
employees soon to go into military service. 


New Bedford Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation and Textile Workers’ Union of 
America (CIO) 


“Any employee whose employment be- 
gan four months or more prior to the 
eligibility date and who is inducted and 
accepted into the Armed Forces of the 
United States before the eligibility date 
shall be entitled to such vacation pay as 
he would have received had he remained 
in the employ of the company on the 
eligibility date.” 


Coleman Lamp and Stove Company and 
Coleman Employees Federation 
(Independent) 


“The vacation rules shall be extended 
to allow vacation pay to any employee 
who leaves the service of the company to 


Accompanying this copy of The 
Management Record is the Con- 
ference Board Report, ‘‘A Critical 
Analysis of the Meany-Thomas 
Report on the Cost of Living.”” The 
analysis is of the ‘‘Recommended 
Report” of the labor members of 
the Presidential Committee o 
the Cost of Living. ; 


enter any branch of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, either by draft or en- 
listment, who would have become eligible 
for vacation pay within two weeks from 
the date of his leaving our service.” 


Company “A” and United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers of America (CIO) 


“Any employee qualifying for a vaca- 
tion entering military service on or before 
May 1, 1943, shall receive vacation pay in 
the amount of 4% of the vacation for 
which the worker qualifies for each full 
calendar month worked during the current 
vacation year. Wages will be based on 
average hourly earnings, exclusive of over- 
time or night shift premiums for the last 
six weeks of his employment.” 


Company “B” and International Associa- 


tion of Machinists (AFL) 


“Any employee who enters voluntarily or 
by conscription into the Armed Services 
of the government having been in the 
employ of the company for less than six 
months of a given year shall receive five 
days of vacation pay and any employee 
so entering the Armed Services who has 
been in the employ of the company for 
six months or more in a given year shall 
receive ten days of vacation pay. The 
‘given year’ for the purpose of determin- 
ing vacation pay shall be August 1 of one 
year to July 31 of the next year.” 


Company “C” and United Rubber Work- 
ers of America (CIO) 


“Employees who are granted leaves of 
absence from the company for service in 
the Armed Services from January 1, 1943, 
to May 1, 1944, inclusive, shall be paid 
their 1944 vacation pay according to their 
eligibility as follows: 

1. Such employees as have two years’ 
continuous service on December 31 pre- 
vious to the date the leave of absence is 
granted will be paid 2% of their straight- 
time earnings from January 1, 1943, to 
the date of the leave of absence, inclu- 
sive. ' 
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2. Such employees as have five years’ 
continuous service on December 31 pre- 
vious to the date the leave of absence is 
granted will be paid 4% of their straight- 
time earnings from January 1, 1943, to the 
date of the leave of absence, inclusive.” 


Company “D” and International Associa- 


tion of Machinists (AFL) 


“Each employee who leaves or has left 
the service of the company to enter the 
Armed Forces of the United States be- 
tween July 1, 1942, and June 30, 1943, in- 
clusive, shall receive extra pay in lieu of 
vacation equal to eight (8) work hours 
at his rate of pay (including shift differ- 
ential if applicable) prevailing on the date 
of service termination, multiplied by the 
number of months or major fraction (six- 
teen (16) calendar days or more) there- 
of that he has worked between July 1, 
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1942, and the date of service termination 
inclusive.” 


Marvel-Schebler Carburetor Company’ 
and United Automobile Workers (AFL) 


“Any employee entering military serv- 
ice after April 1, 1943, and before March 
31, 1944, who has not qualified for such 
vacation payment under the 1,500 hour 
requirement at the time of his leaving the 
company shall be paid in lieu thereof two 
and one-half per cent (214%) of his total 
earnings from April 1 or to such date of 
departure, if his seniority is oven one (1) 
year but less than five (5) years at time 
of departure, and double that amount if 
his seniority is five (5) years or more.” 


GERTRUDE REYNOLDS 
Management Research Division 
1Division of Borg-Warner Corporation 


Review of Labor Statistics, 
February-March, 1944. 


HANGES in living costs continue to 

be of considerable national interest. 
Both the CIO and the AFL are pleading 
before panels of the War Labor Board for 
the elimination of the “Little Steel’ for- 
mula as a basis for wage adjustments, or at 
least for its modification to allow for recent 
increases in living costs. Their request is 
largely predicated on the claim that living 
costs have advanced more rapidly than 
wage rates since the base date of the for- 
mula, January, 1941, and that wage earners 
are consequently suffering hardship. It is 
claimed that the “hold-the-line” order of 
October 3, 1942, resulted in freezing wages 
but not living costs. 

Although their statements are based on 
the index of living costs of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics there is some feeling in 
labor circles that the Bureau’s index does 
not fully reflect the increases that have oc- 
curred and that the gap between wage-in- 
crease and living-cost rises is greater than 
is indicated by the official figures. 

According to the index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the official yardstick, liv- 
ing costs rose 22.7% from January, 1941, 
to February, 1944. According to Tur Con- 
FERENCE Boarp’s index, the rise has been 
20.2%. In January, the labor members of 
the Presidential Committee on the Cost of 
Living released a report which alleged that 
living costs had risen 43.5% from January, 
1941, to December, 1943. On the strength 
of these findings, Messrs. Meany and 
Thomas state: “. . . we conclude that the 
BLS cost of living index is not an adequate 
instrument for making wage adjustments.”’ 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics has since 
published a reply to the Meany-Thomas re- 


port to show that most of the criticism 
leveled at the Bureau’s index is unfounded 
and that the labor members of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee have failed to discredit 
the government index. 

THE CoNnFERENCE Boarp has had con- 
siderable interest in these proceedings for 
several reasons. The Board has had long 
experience in the field of living costs studies, 
having inaugurated the first national index 
of living costs in this country. The Board 
has a vast amount of data on this subject 
which was not considered by the labor mem- 
bers during their investigation, although 
they claim to have reviewed “all the avail- 
able statistical data bearing on changes in 
living costs.” The Board feels that its data 
on changes in the cost of living are perti- 
nent to this important problem and of pub- 
lic interest at this time, and knows that 
they were fully accessible to the labor mem- 
bers if they chose to use them. For these 
reasons, the Board has prepared its own 
analysis of the Meany-Thomas report. 
This special analysis appears as a Confer- 
ence Board Report, and is being mailed 
with this issue of The Management Record. 


LIVING COSTS 


According to the Board’s findings, no 
change has taken place in the wartime liv- 
ing costs of families of wage earners and 
lower-salaried clerical workers from mid- 
February to mid-March. Since the first of 
the year there has been a decline of 0.5% in 
over-all living costs for these families. A 
decline of 1.7% in the cost of food has 
offset increases in the cost of all other items 
in the budget, except housing which has 
remained unchanged for over a year. 
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WAGES AND HOURS 


Hourly earnings, weekly earnings and 
“teal” weekly earnings of wage earners in 
the twenty-five manufacturing industries 
regularly studied by THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp advanced from January to Febru- 
ary, reaching new all-time peaks. Hourly 
earnings rose 0.2% to a point 38.1% above 
the level of January, 1941, and 77.6% above 
the level of the 1929 average. Weekly earn- 
ings advanced 1.3% and are now 57.38% 
and 68.7% above the January, 1941, and 
1929 levels. “Real” weekly earnings 
(weekly earnings adjusted for the changes 
in living costs) showed a rise of 1.7% from 
January to February, 30.8% since January, 
1941, and 63.2% from the level of 1929. 
“Real” hourly earnings showed a gain of 
0.6%, 14.7%, and 71.7%. 

A slight decline of 0.2% occurred in em- 
ployment in February. The year-period 
drop was 0.1%. Employment, therefore, 
seems to have become considerably stabil- 
ized in these industries. Hours worked per 
week per wage earner, however, have con- 
tinued to advance. The January-February 
increase was 1.1% and the year-to-year 
gain was 2.7%. Asa result, total man hours 
worked and payrolls have shown monthly 
and annual gains. Payrolls are at a point 
only 0.1% below the all-time high of No- 
vember, 1943, after a 9.7% annual increase 
from February, 1943, to February, 1944. 


WORLD WAR COMPARISONS 


The Board’s study of changes in living 
costs and wages in two wars which first 
appeared in The Management Record for 
March, 1942, has been brought up to date. 


Changes in Living Costs and Wages 
in World War Periods 


% Increase 


(The Conference Board) 
Costiotlivingas see n.a. | +21.7/ + 39.3 
Avg. weekly earnings...| n.a. | +71.9] +117.5 
“Real” weekly earnings.| n.a. |+41.2} + 56.1 
Avg. hourly earnings...} 7.a. | +44.7] +192.3 
“Real” hourly earnings.| 7.a. | +18.9] +109.8 


% Increase 
(Bur. of Labor Statistics) 
aaa See ae ery 


Cost of living...........|+61.8]+23.4|+ 40.3 
Avg. weekly earnings. . .| +88.3] +88.7| +108.6 
“Real” weekly earnings. | +16. 4| +52.9] + 48.7 
Avg. hourly earnings...} na. |+59.4| na. 
“Real” hourly earnings.| n.a. | +29.2| naa. 


n.a.Not available. 


It now covers fifty-three months of both_ 
World War I and World War II. As World 
War I ended in the fifty-third month, the 


figures for the early period cover that 
entire war. 
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According to figures prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, living costs rose 
61.8% during the first war and only 23.4% 
in the corresponding period of World War 
II. Weekly earnings advanced 88.3% in the 
first and 88.7% in the second war. It is 
apparent that the relative advances in 
weekly earnings have been the same in both 
wars, despite the fact that living costs have 
been much better controlled in this war. 
As a result, “real” weekly earnings showed a 
rise of 16.4% in the last war and 52.9% in 
this one. In the period between the two 
wars, living costs advanced 40.8%, while 
weekly earnings, despite the diminishing 
length of the work week, rose 108.6%, with 


Payroll Statistics 


Aes hourly and weekly earnings 
and “real” weekly earnings rose to 
new peaks in February, according to the 
regular monthly survey of labor statistics 
in twenty-five manufacturing industries 
conducted by THe ConrerENCE Boarp. 
The average number of hours worked in 
one week in February, while higher than 
in any other month in recent years, was 
lower than the prevailing levels before 
May, 1930. Man hours worked and pay- 
rolls disbursed rose in February but were 
below the peaks reached in the latter part 
of 1943. Employment declined in Febru- 
ary for the third consecutive month and 
was lower than it had been in the same 
month of 1943. Wage-rate increases 
granted in February were on the average 
higher than they had been in any month 
since July, 1943. 


WAGE-RATE CHANGES 


Wage-rate increases averaging 8.7% 
were granted to 0.9% of the wage earners 
in the twenty-five manufacturing indus- 
tries in February. They averaged 0.1% 
for all workers and were greater than in 
any other month since July, 1943. The 
January-to-February increase resulted 
from rises in sixteen of the individual in- 
dustries which ranged from 6.8% granted 
to less than 0.1% of the workers in the 
foundries industry to 4.6% granted to 
21.0% of the wage earners in the silk and 
rayon industry. Other large wage-rate in- 
creases were 9.5% granted to 7.4% of 
the wage earners in the machine and ma- 
chine tool industry and 16.1% to 2.1% of 
the wage earners in the furniture indus- 
try. 

HOURLY EARNINGS 

Average hourly earnings of wage earners 

in the twenty-five manufacturing indus- 
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a net gain of 48.7% in “real” weekly earn- 
ings. Wage earners, did not, therefore, re- 
linquish the gains made during the last war, 
but continued to improve their earning 
capacity. All the gains made in this war 
have been upon a much higher relative level 
than those made in the last war. 

The Board’s figures, which, because they 
are not available on a monthly basis for 
the last war, cannot be used in a two-war 
comparison, do agree closely with the Bu- 
reau’s figures for World War II, although 
the wage data cover only twenty-five manu- 
facturing industries. 


G. CLark THompson 
Dwwision of Labor Statistics 


in Manuf acturing 


tries advanced 0.2% to a new peak of 
$1.048 in February. The rise resulted 
from both the wage-rate increases granted, 
which averaged 0.1% for all wage earners, 
and the longer working hours for which 
premium overtime rates were paid. Ex- 
cept for January, 1940, when they declined 
slightly and for July, 1940, and August 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers 
Affected 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


25 Manufacturing 


Industries 
Date 
[Wage Earn-| Wage-rate 
ers Affected | Increase 
1943 
ebruarycccss Pernt dok: 1S o% 7.6% 
March? i oa. ee eorrrden 0.9 6.0 
April St.a00 eee 0.6 5.9 
Maya ene ots: 8 7.9 
SINC a ays Reece eter 0.7 6.9 
July caer ae Th 7.8 
Angustes: i uoemeeds: 0.3 7.0 
September...) tsuki 0.8 6.9 
October 2e.-5.ebe be eb 0.3 6.7 
November. .3.c8t tee. me in 4 5.4 
December. tqensnecs nia. 1.4 4.1 
1944 
JANUALY Meee cts 0.3 5.9 
Rebrasrya: eet er 0.9 8.7 


and October, 1943, when they remained 
unchanged, hourly earnings have risen in 
each successive month since August, 1939, 
with an aggregate rise of 45.6%. The in- 
crease since February, 1943, has amount- 
ed to 6.7% and since January, 1941, the 
base date of the Little Steel formula, to 
38.1%. 
WEEKLY EARNINGS 


For the first time since these data were 
collected, all wage earners in the twenty- 
five manufacturing industries in February 
averaged more than $48 for a week’s work. 
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The February average of $48.16 was 1.3% 
more than the January average. Although 
weekly earnings declined in seven differ- 
ent months in the period since August, 
1939, and remained unchanged in two 
others, their aggregate increase was 76.5% 
in the entire period. In the past year, 
weekly earnings have risen 9.8% and since 
January, 1941, the advance has been 57.3%. 
“Real” weekly earnings, or dollar weekly 
income adjusted for changes in the cost 
of the goods and services ordinarily pur- 
chased by wage earners’ families (as meas- 
ured by the Board’s cost of living index on 
prewar budgets), advanced 1.7% in Feb- 
ruary to a new peak. Both the 0.4% de- 
cline in living costs and the 1.3% rise in 
dollar weekly earnings from January to 
February contributed toward the rise. 
While the month-to-month changes in 
“real” weekly earnings have been varied 
—there were declines in thirteen of the 
months since August, 1939—the general 
trend has been upward and the aggregate 
increase since that date has been 43.2%. 
Since February, 1943, they have advanced 
8.0% and since January, 1941, 30.8%. 


HOURS PER WEEK 

An increase of 0.5 hours, or 1.1%, in 
the length of the work week in February, 
in conjunction with fractional increases in 
August, September and October, 1943, 
and January, 1944, was sufficient to off- 
set the effect of the declines that had oc- 
curred in June, July and December, 1943, 
and raise the average of working hours to 
45.7, a new peak for recent years. In the 
months before May, 1930, however, work- 
ing hours were considerably higher. Since 
August, 1939, the number of hours worked 
in one week has varied considerably— 
with declines in six months of 1940, three 
months of 1941, two months of 1942 and 
three months of 1943. But the increases 
have exceeded the declines and the total 
rise for the period amounts to 7.8 hours, 
or 20.6%. The increase in working hours 
since F ebruary of last year was 1.2 hours, 
or 2.7%, and since January, 1941, it has 
been 5.5 hours or 13.7%. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The number of employed wage earners 
in these industries was reduced 0.2% in 
February. This was the third consecutive 
month in which lower employment was re- 
corded. Declines in employment in Feb- 
ruary were shown in fourteen of the 
twenty-five industries. They ranged from 
0.1% in iron and steel and 0.2% in both 
the chemical and other foundries indus- 
tries to 2.0% in the automobile and 3.4% 
in the machine and machine tool indus- 
tries. While the January-to-February de- 
cline was only fractional, its effect com- 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average | Average 
etn ‘Aversa. Actual Nominal 
Date Hourly Weekly Hours per | Hours per 
Earnings | Earnings wee per | Week per 
age Wage 
Earner Earner 
1948 Rebrary. das. oes sane $.982 | $43.85 44.5 42.3 
Warchitncseene fete. .987 44.30 44.7 42.6 
A orl APY a ateioris iets clean 998 45 .02 44.9 42.8 
IMLGY, sc tical, ncluusionsla te ate avlents 1.009 45 .92 45.3 43.0 
UNO Meng. acim oon Seana 1.016 46.16 45.2 43.1 
ULV omen crem raion tes ercbentetere 1.020 46.14 45.0 43.1 
RUB US Circ terior tene ett ssahene 1.020 46 .25 45.1 43.2 
September iis cic ewes 1.086 | 47.137} 45.3 43.57 
October ion hice stk OSC AT Aa 45.5 43.6 
INovembersvetta: sentence: 1.041 | 47.58 45.5 43 6 
December...... See ere | 2 t055 47.15 45.1 43.7 
1044 -duhtiary. Noeoen. erect ok 1.046r} 47.56r| 45.2 43.77 
Hebruary seni ees eet 1.048 | 48.16 45.7 43.9 
rRevised, See footnotes on page 101. 


Hourly Earnings 
Actual Real a 
181.5 178.3 
182.4 177.4 
184.5 177.9 
186.5 179.3 
187.8 180.6 
188.5 183.4 
188.5 183.9 
191.5 186.1 
191.5 185.0 
192.4 185.9 
193.2 185.9 
193.3r| 186.0r 
193.7 187.1 


Weekly Earnings yacioels 
Week per 

Wage 

Actual Real a Earner 
164.8 161.9 90.4 
166.5 162.0 90.9 
169.2 163.2 91.3 
172.6 166.0 92.1 
173.5 166.8 91.9 
173.4 168.7 91.5 
173.8 169.6 91.7 
UAL 172.1 92.1 
178.47] 172.4r 92.5 
178.8 172.8 92.5 
aware) 170.5 91.7 
178. 7r| 172.0r 91.9 
181.0 174.9 92.9 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, FEBRUARY, 1944 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


WH ARHOIAUDARAIRS 


April, 1944 


WH WAMIRCADOOH 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


—~} 


© 
Or 
RAE S: 
Suey =H OM OA 1ORDOH CO 


Average Earnings 


Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 


Inpustry Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Feb Jan. Feb Jan Feb Jan. Feb. Jan. 

A UICUMUTAL TAPICIONE os ap crv piayayss Rios # + oo no ooh vest $1.119 | $1.115 | $52.97 | $52.32 47.3 46.9 47.4 47.4 
PATILOMLOL Gree ren utr ct RSS cre ee rors ihe eee oe soa me 1.299 1,295r 59.81 60 .25r 46.0 46. 5r 43.6 43.4 
bce tual certian 630.5 RN Ee. ewes ces 719 720 | 29.97 | 29.59 41.7 41.1 42.1 42.2 
Rat aN Sih Papen ree a fe G8) DES is wee + ese 1.086 | 1.078 | 49.49 | 48.81 45.6 45.3 45.9 45.8 

RO ire AICO DEOGUCES 25a bo seisye ones Miriee o> ease neisina sama . 938 936 40.24 40.44 42.9 43 .2 46.1 46.1 
Cotton—North....... ee ee 167 769 | 33.41 | 33.038 43.6 43.0 40.9 40.9 
Bioctrical misnufactarings 05... ee cre se os samme mae oo 1.105 1.0997 | 51.45 50.89r 46 .6 46.3 42.5 42 49 
oeee att tee DEEL ee ee eee 976 975 | 45.60 | 44.03 46.7 45.1 45.7 45.9 
ACRIENV AADC BAILS DOGS sso eee cease rigors teens ols so ayouines ch caraaens .808 . 806 33.59 32.66 41.6 40.5 41.2 41.7 
GT A ee a Se Pe 1.161 | 1.165 | 54.58 | 53.21 47.0 45.7 42.9 42.8 
Leather tanning and finishing.............0...0.0c0ceceeeeees 882 .870 | 39.38 | 38.26 44.6 44.0 43.3 43.3 
Laster and millwork, 250. 22075 TOF 5 Rees co 1.077 | 1.078 | 48.34 | 48.37 44.9 44.9 46.9 46.9 
Molt parking. astabnsiiinstihemmbadsdecet... . nRide 240 913 914 | 45.85 | 46.98 50.2 51.4 41.7 41.6 
RTS SSE Sl A DAES Pe ear ae a ae Seam 1.009 | 1.000 | 47.78 | 47.15 47.4 47.2 43.3 43.2 
[Ey GANA geen camel tent eceapltr tae ate 890 895 | 42.39 | 42.41 47.6 47.4 44.5 44.1 
Ta Lun 3 re dare ap ineatsA tl en ae 831 .828 | 36.58 | 36.40 | 44.0 | 44.0 | 42.9 | 43.0 
Printing—book and job.. (100 J Spacer Steae ku PORE Grin Dr 1.037 1.027r 44.69 43 .89r 43.1 42 .Tr 41.0 40.9 
Printing—news and magazine................0.ceeee ee eeees 1.130 1.122 46.31 46.02 41.0 41.0 40.8 40.8 
Re al cP canna oye ov «oe vet Wace 1,184 | 1.191 | 54.96 | 55.19 | 46.4 | 463 | 468 | 465.8 

Werietoer tites Ad LODGE... «ons csc ocansnsccced ve tes 1.300 | 1.300 | 60.66 | 60.34 46.7 46.4 46.8 46.5 

@, Other rubber products....... 0.0.0... 0cceceeeee ec ee ees 1.015 | 1.03883 | 46.72 | 47.72 46.0 46.2 46.9 44.7 
ite rae Mb OU Meriter ON ACN ace elo c cillv'ne o sun tad cv tes 165 761 | 33.73 | 32.59 44.1 42.8 41.9 42.0 
ff ot OS TES eS I a oe nr a ae 903 | — .900r | 39.56 | 38.51r | 43.8 42.8 42.5 41.6 

1. Woolen and worsted goods................ceeeeeeeeees 893 .886r | 39.12 | 37.74r | 43.8 42.6 42.3 40.8 

2. Other woolen products'......... 0.0... 0cceceeeee scenes ‘919 922 | 40.96 | 39.73 43.8 43.1 43.0 43.0 
Foundries and machine shops................0.0.0cececeeee 1.163 | 1.157 | 55.68 | 54.67 47.9 47.2 45.1 45.0 

peornleiea POHANG eRe Ts oes org ncaasetie mes 1.120 | 1.120 | 52.80 | 52.36 47.2 46,8 44.0 44.0 

2. Machines and machine tools................0.0c0c0e00 1.188 | 1.1299 | 56.21 | 55.69 49.4 49.3 47.5 47.4 

DouLleAyy. GQUIDINENG, ai cusetaeancmeksaxattalhis uesae wopaanithe 1.254 1,245 59.34 57.30 47.3 46.0 45.7 45.6 

4, Hardware and small parts.................0...00 00000. 1.075 | 1.066 | 50.95 | 49.05 | 47.4 | 46.0 | 43.8 | 43/8 

Pn Otuelpiadttet sre es ee e ie cy an 1.146 | 1.144 | 54.96 | 54.67 | 48.0 | 47.8 | 443 | 44/2 
MN PARR ota ait cadsicsiha ttscuanal Saamiere ox eek 81.048 | $1.046r | $48.16 | $47.56r | 45.7 45.2 43.9 43% 
Ceci aD frtdtsial aoree. Giess oh s $ .852 |$% .855 | $35.34 | $35.50 41.5 

; As 41. 

RCP MPO IAG ld divi. riddles AE > 5 Aoincdigtaten DA 1.265 | 1.975 | 57.82 | 57.95 45.7 14° 45°6 wie 
SIRENDUBLE MONET S, Poe ce ay eee eels Oe cc ede ceulte een $1.050 | $1.047r | $48.19 | $47.61r 45.7 45 .2r 43.8 43.7 
LP CI AL et ROM ahs cu8) ag hae eiyes a Wipts adie waa ead ecg $1.151 | $1.134r | $53.00 | $51.29r . 
ee sani ge ; ae es] . ode a ”~ 46. 1 . } r 
Shipbuilding................. pane te (Pic RIE re shih 1.318 | 1.303 | 60.31 | 38.38 45.8 fe e we ar Fe 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, FEBRUARY, 1944 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Average Earnings 
Weekly Employment T F Payrolls 
InpustRy Hourly, Actual Sa iovetce 
Actual Real a 
Feb Jan Feb. Jan Feb. Jan Feb. Jan Feb. Jan Feb. Jan. 
Agricultural proplementcce etre hk ee 201.3 | 200.5 | 192.5 | 190.2 | 186.0 | 183.1 | 201.2 | 195.6 | 192.3 | 185.2 | $87.3 | 372.0 
J ATURE ST ea SOP gate ai ae Ae 205.5 | 204.97} 198.4 | 199.9r) 191.7 | 192.47) na. n.a n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
ek pepe ke, Eo ae 145.3 | 145.5 | 182.6 | 180.9 | 128.1 | 126.0 87.4 85.8 79.9 77.3 | 115.9 | 112.8 
Chemicalitmpe peer nn. fone 213.4 | 211.8 | 188.9 | 186.3 | 182.5 | 179.3 | 181.3 | 181.6 | 160.5 | 159.8 | 342.5 | 338.3 
Cotton—North ae Re Ripe en spr we a5 G18 ys se 8 172.4 | 172.8 | 157.3 | 155.5 | 152.0 | 149.7 41.7 42.2r| 38.0 38.0r| 65.6 65.6r 
Electrical THANUIACLOLING See een ais bi ta 5 194.5 | 193.5r} 189.9 | 187.97] 183.5 | 180.87] = na. n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. R.a. 
Furniture? Sere Freee talerarnibtninrt etaty cats 94 GCAWR SR ee, 188.8 | 188.6 | 182.8 | 176.5 | 176.6 | 169.9 | 160.6 | 159.4 | 155.6 | 149.2 | 293.6 | 281.3 
Hosiery and knit BOD SNcen i anes nchenne 211.5 | 211.0 | 190.1 | 184.8 | 183.7 | 177.9 82.1 82.6 73.7 72.3 | 156.1 | 162.6 
Tron and steel® Site aten nies SRisresahv eg aa" sin hms i 194.8 | 195.5 | 159.5 | 155.5 | 154.1 | 149.7 | 120.2 | 120.3 98.0 95.3 | 191.7 | 187.1 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 181.5 | 179.0 | 170.0 | 165.2 | 164.8 | 159.0] 72.7 | 72.7] 68.1 | 67.2 | 123.6 | 190.1 
Lumber and BIEL WORKS Bie Hiatt ore inc oasistatene 227.7 | 227.9 | 206.4 | 206.5 | 199.4 | 198.7 57.2 57.5 51.9 disease EI Moti le tag 1a ese leg 
ce dey oy eae DAM EEO Oe BT Oe 193.0 | 193.2 | 194.8 | 199.6 | 188.2 | 192.1 | 134.7 | 187.2 | 136.0 | 141.9 | 262.4 | 273.9 
WATE ET) gg he Te lea im a hr 178.9 | 177.3 | 174.6 | 172.3 | 168.7 | 165.8 | 135.9 | 184.3 | 132.5 | 180.4 | 237.3 | 231.4 
IPABEOG UE Pulbiet ee cee see ok ee kek 176.6 | 177.6 | 162.5 | 162.6 | 157.0 | 156.5 | 114.2 | 113.9 | 104.9 | 104.2 | 185.6 | 185.2 
Paper PLGgucts eee ce en Nee fc ec vee 182.2 | 181.6 | 168.0 | 167.1 | 162.3 | 160.8 | 178.4 | 177.9 | 164.8 | 164.4 | 299.7 | 297.3 
Printing—book and job......................] 158.8 | 157.37] 149.2 | 146.57] 144.2 | 141.07] 123.8 | 125.47] 116.2 | 116.67] 184.7 | 183.7r 
Printing—news and magazine................ 163.1 | 161.9 | 148.3 | 147.4 | 143.3 | 141.9 | 122.3 | 192.7 | 111.4 | 111.8 | 181.4 | 180.9 
Rubber Lee ee Oe omen ses we eke ab ae ee 189.1 | 190.3 | 196.1 | 196.9 | 189.5 | 189.5 | 124.6 | 124.9 | 129.1 | 129.0 | 244.3 | 245.9 
Silk SING, FAVORS MP em oe. Ce ee RG ees 154.2 | 153.4 | 146.5 | 141.5 | 141.5 | 136.2 88.4 87.0 83.8 80.0 | 129.5 | 123.1 
WUC eer eee ee PREP ae es 178.8 | 178.27} 165.0 | 160.7r) 159.4 | 154.7r) 75.0 73.9 69.2 66.6 | 123.8 | 118.8 
Foundries and machine shops................. 203.0 | 201.9 | 196.3 | 192.7 | 189.7 | 185.5 | 241.2 | 241.6 | 233.0 | 230.0 | 473.5 | 465.6 
POW OMMITICS Ae See ent. Sele ee ee Slee sine os 189.8 | 189.8 | 178.3 | 176.8 | 172.3 | 170.2 | 152.2 | 153.4 | 143.1 | 143.0 | 271.4 | 271.2 
2. Machines and machine tools............. 207.3 | 205.6 | 205.9 | 204.0 | 198.9 | 196.3 n.d. n.d. n.a n.d. n.d. n.d. 
Ss Heavy “equipment... f2<. kee ase 187.2 | 185.8 | 179.7 | 173.5 | 173.6 | 167.0 n.a n.a n.d n.a n.a n.a 
4. Hardware and small parts............... 210.0 | 208.2 | 205.4 | 197.7 | 198.5 | 190.8 | 210.1 | 210.7 | 205.3 | 199.7 | 431.5 | 416.6 
MR VENED PEOGUCUS Senet te oe san. arcteca es 204.6 | 204.3 | 201.1 | 200.0 | 194.3 | 192.5 | 273.8 | 274.4 | 269.4 | 268.9 | 550.6 | 548.8 
SAPD RUHEDS hie Silk oils ers + stelle: asta HOS 193.7 | 193.37} 181.0 | 178.7r| 174.9 | 172.07) 147.8 | 148.17} 1387.3 | 186.17) 267.5 | 264.7r 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: 


ry 


ucts, cement, petroleum refining, and “27 industries.’ 


bined with that of slightly lower employ- 
ment in April, May and December, 1943, 
and the 1.0% decline in January, 1944, 
reduced the average 0.1% below that of 
February, 1943. February, 1944, was the 
first month since January, 1939, in which 
employment was lower than it had been 
a year earlier. However, the index of 
147.8 (1923=100) in February was 35.5% 
above that in January, 1941, and 75.5% 
more than the August, 1939, index. 


MAN HOURS 


Total man hours rose 0.9% in Febru- 
ary because the effect of the increase in 
weekly working hours more than offset 
the effect of the fractional decline in em- 
ployment from January to February. At 
137.3 (1923=100) in February, total man 
hours worked exceeded those a year before 
by 2.6%, those in January, 1941, by 
54.1% and those in August, 1939, by 
111.9%. They had been exceeded only in 
September, October, and November, 1943. 


PAYROLLS 


Total payrolls rose 1.1% in February. 
The February level of 267.5 (1923=100) 
was only 0.1% below the peak attained in 


rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted goods, other woolen prod- 


See footnotes on page 101 


November, 1943. Payrolls in February, 
1944, exceeded those in February of last 
year by 9.7%, those in January, 1941, 
by 113.1% and those in August, 1939, by 
209.6%. 


CEMENT 


A reduction in the average number of 
hours worked in one week by skilled 
workers in the cement industry served to 
lower the average hourly earnings of this 
group of workers, as well as the average 
for all wage earners in February. A 
lengthening of the work week of unskilled 
workers counterbalanced the effect of the 
shorter week of skilled wage earners and 
the average for all workers remained un- 
changed in February. Average weekly 
earnings declined fractionally from January 
but were higher than during any other 
month except July, August and October, 
1943. : 


PETROLEUM ~ 


A shift in employment in wage earners 
in the petroleum-refining industry was re- 
sponsible for the seeming discrepancy of 
lowered hourly earnings and raised work- 
ing hours in February. Attainment of 


greater skill by a portion of the workers — 


classified as unskilled in January resulted 
in the highest paid unskilled workers be- 
ing shifted to the semi-skilled and skilled 
group in February. Thus, hourly earn- 
ings of the unskilled group declined as 
did those of the skilled group. Employ- 
ment of extra workers in the skilled cate- 
gory at lower basic rates was also a con- 
tributory factor in the decline in hourly 
earnings of the skilled group and was en- 
tirely responsible for the reduced hourly 
earnings of all wage earners combined. In 
the weekly earnings of both groups, the 
effect of longer hours of work offset the 
decreased hourly earnings and weekly 
earnings rose. In fact, the averages for 
the skilled workers and for “all wage 
earners” were at new peak levels in 
February. 


AIRCRAFT 


- Average hourly earnings in the aircraft 
industry show the effect of longer work- 
ing hours and larger premium overtime 
payments, in rising 1.5% to a new peak 
of $1.151. The same trend was reflected 
in the earnings and hours of the individ- 
ual labor groups. Average weekly earn- 
ings rose 3.3% to a new high of $53.00. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, FEBRUARY, 1944 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


INDUSTRY 


Agriculturalimplements¢70e acne eee 
Autom ob let aan soxsceratce ak rarer a eas tee oe 
IBOOt And shOC sas ssierar ca deroraol a: « oes eo 
Chemical Sersegey senses cnotes she ae ches acetone veteran Sasteg ie 

Rayon and allied products................- 
Cotton=N orth eg pro etoy. sicie taunt «RH ors 
Flectrical manufacturing....................- 
BOUT ge gege erctesenr foie cape, Soaney sce Kato ame a 
Hosierysand-knit go0dS:.j.onodtscs ue ee scr 
Wrongand(steel’: histatins. os suo teas av hag ee eras 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 
Humberand. millwork. 0.15. crn: opie aerae 
Meeatipacking ce cerdeicsteitecrsirsiceusiomieistorate als 
Raintrandgvarnish © a eqaect. aporuas t <eieetee oh a= ae 
Papenandspuly mics septo iongchas erm cre aieh raises 
IBS eR prod NCIS ee. prec hs ake tare ke ia ae a 
Printing—book and job..................0085 
Printing—news and magazine............... 


UNTIL S Se es Soe Pa epee tae Se EO Ste ee eee. 


1. Rubber tires and tubes.................. 
Q, Other rubber products.....-........0:+: 
Silkjand'ravon.0.<. ace acm aa omram cg anies 
WY COL a atonweiicce oi icireriaalugirepena la ncaa 
1. Woolen and worsted goods.............. 
2. Other woolen products*................. 
Foundries and machine shops................. 
WSF OUN CICS stapes fia Remon he ues «eases 


2. Machines and machine tools............. 
SaHeavy equipment.2cm. tiescciccaede se 0% 
4. Hardware and small parts............... 
HesOther productsesss eee et hen ee ee 


VOGINDUSTREOS ocriatele face ie sale aienatels a ero-dedocisrsens 


See footnotes on page 101 


SHIPBUILDING 


Hourly earnings of shipyard workers in- 
creased 1.2% to $1.318 in February as a 
result of longer working hours and the 
overtime payments that accrued. They 
were lower than in the last four months 
of 1943, but in those months the work 
week was substantially longer. Weekly 
earnings rose 3.3% in February and aver- 
aged $60.31. ‘They were also somewhat 
lower than the averages from September 
through December, 1943. Hourly and 
weekly earnings of the labor groups rose, 
those of the unskilled male workers reach- 
ing a new peak of $1.029. For all classes ex- 
cept women workers, longer working hours 
were also recorded. For women workers 
the February average was only 0.1 hour, 
or 0.2%, below the January average. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN FEBRUARY 
Hourly earnings rose 0.2% in February 


Aut Mae 


Average Earnings verere: tours 


per Week per 


to $1.048. In the year since February, 
1943, they have advanced 6.7%. The 
February level exceeded that of 1929 by 
77.6%. 


Weekly earnings were at a new peak of 
$48.16 in February. They had risen 1.83% 
since January; 9.8% since February, 1943; 
and 68.7% since 1929. 


“Real” weekly earnings at 
(1923=100) exceeded the levels of all pre- 
vious months. The rises have amounted 
to 1.7% since January, 8.0% since Febru- 
ary, 1943, and 63.2% since 1929. 


Hours per week advanced 0.5 hours, or 
1.1%, from January to February. At 45.7, 
they averaged 1.2 hours, or 2.7%, higher 
than-in the same month of 1943 and only 
2.6 hours or 5.4% below those during 1929. 


Employment declined 0.2% in February. 
In the year since February, 1943, the 


_number of wage earners in these industries 


174.9 — 


FEMALE 


Average Earnings Averager Hours 


per Week per 


Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Feb Jan Feb. Jan Feb Jan Feb Jan Feb. Jan Feb Jan 
143 |$1.138 |$54.46 |$53.89 47.6 47.4 |$ .935 |$ .930 |$42.25 |$40.71 45 .2 43.8 
.850 | 1.3517) 62.98 | 64.13r] 46.6 47. 5r} 1.114 | 1.1027] 49.03 | 48.07r| 44.0 43.67 
862 862 | 36.60 | 36.30 42.5 42.1 .601 597 | 24.66 | 24.04 41.0 40.3 
177 | 1.167 | 54.50 | 53.70 46.3 46.0 755 750 | 32.43 | 32.10 43.0 42.8 
.038 | 1.033 | 47.75 | 47.83 46.0 | 46.3 107 VT eo 28.08 39.0 39.4 
. 839 841 | 38.91 | 38.63 46. 4 46.0 . 672 669 | 27.11 | 26.37 40.4 39.4 
.253 | 1.2477) 60.68 | 59.907} 48.4 48.0 859 850r| 37.58 | 37.097; 43.5 43.6 
.040 | 1.040 | 49.39 | 48.20 AT .5 46.3 83] 822 | 37.52 | 34.91 45.1 42.5 
.102 | 1.083 | 49.30 | 47.99 | 44.7 44.3 .680 682 | 27.46 | 26.61 40.3 39.0 
.178 | 1.182 | 55.78 | 54.43 AT 4 46.0 . 909 890 | 38.14 | 36.16 42.0 40.6 
.905 .894 | 41.09 | 40.00 45 4 44.7 730 712 | 29.36 | 28.33 40.2 39.8 
.096 | 1.096 | 49.29 | 49.28 | 45.0] 45.0 837 855 | 36.52 | 37.47 43.6 43.8 
. 962 .962 | 49.74 | 50.99 51.7 | 53.0 704 713 | 31.44 | 32.37 44.7 45 . 4 
.036 | 1.028 | 49.52 | 48.95 47.8 47.6 807 796 | 36.10 | 35.10 44.7 44.1 
.915 .920 | 44.32 | 44.33 48.5 48 .2 .667 669 | 27.30 | 27.70 41.0 41.4 
.959 .959 | 44.60 | 44.13 46.5 46 .0 640 630 | 26.16 | 26.00 40.9 41.3 
.246 | 1.2387) 54.67 | 54.517] 43.9 44.0r| .648 6477] 27.04 | 26.247) 41.7 40.6 
227 | 1.219 | 50.55 | 49.98 41.2 41.0 745 739 | 29.96 | 30.32 40.2 41.0 
.334 | 1.345 | 64.89 | 65.93 48.7 | 49.0 883 884 | 37.50 | 36.90 42.5 41.7 
.408 | 1.411 | 68.47 | 68.50 48 6 48 .6 .005 | 1.003 | 42.18 | 41.67 42.0 41.6 
.196 | 1.224 | 58.19 | 61.08 48.7 49.9 172 773 | 33.10 | 32.39 42.9 41.9 
864 .859 | 40.67 | 39.55 47.1 46.0 .614 607 | 24.67 | 23.45 40.2 38.6 
973 .970r| 44.38 | 43.23r] 45.6 44.6 786 780r| 32.27 | 31.20 41.0] 40.0 
. 953 9487] 43.74 | 42.207] 45.9 | 44.5 .805 793 | 33.02 | 31.667} 41.0] 39.9 
.000 | 1.002 | 45.28 | 44.67 45.3 | 44.6 748 753 | 30.75 | 30.31 41.1 40.3 
.217 | 1.210 | 59.14 | 58.04 48.6 48.0 . 902 904 | 40.26 | 39.75 44.6 44.0 
142 | 1.144 | 54.74 | 54.427] 47.9 47.6 . 899 8867r| 36.58 | 35.477) 40.7 40.0r 
.198 | 1.184 | 60.42 | 59.57 50.4 50.3 .879 897 | 39.99 | 40.95 45.5 45.6 
-274 | 1.264 | 60.59 | 58.53 47.6 46.3 .889 885 | 38.23 | 35.95 43.0} 40.6 
.162 | 1.150 | 56.79 | 55.05 48.9 | 47.9 .831 824 | 36.33 | 34.07 43.7 | 41.3 
.211 | 1.209 | 59.15 | 58.80 48.8 | 48.6 . 936 936 | 42.45 | 42.39 45 3 45.3 
$1.142 |$1.1397/$53.71 |$53.207r| 47.0 | 46.67] $.735 | $.732 |$30.75 |$30.03r| 41.6 40.8 
$ .852 18 .855 |$35.34 1$35.50 | 41.5 412. Dic), oot | Sara 
1.265 | 1.275 | 57.82 | 57.25 AS il oe| 2 AA ZO le ress ati | a salle 
$1.141 |$1.1397/$53.63 |$53.11r} 46.9 | 46.67) ....] .... ] 20... 
$1.253 |$1.2237/$58.82 156.737] 47.0 46.47} $.987 | $.9857r/$44.11 |$42.797] 44.7 43.47 
1.334 | 1.318 | 61.13 | 59.047] 45.8 44.8 | 1.080 | 1.0697} 48.48 | 48.087] 44.9 45.0r 


had fallen off 0.1%, but was still 46.3% 
above the average for 1929. 


Man hours advanced 0.9% in February. 
They were 2.6% above those a year be- 
fore, and 38.4% higher than in 1929. 


Payrolls were increased 1.1% in Febru- 
ary. At 267.5 (1923=100), they exceeded 
those of February, 1943, by 9.7% and 
those in 1929 by 146.8%. 


Manufacturing wage earners received 
hourly earnings of $1.048, the highest re- 
corded since these surveys were initiated. 
They worked on the average slightly long- 
er each week and received peak earnings 
of $48.16. However, fewer workers were 
able to enjoy this higher return. For the 
first time since January, 1939, employ- 
ment in these industries was lower than it 
had been a year before. However, total 
man hours worked were only slightly be- 
low the all-time peak levels for this series 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, FEBRUARY, 1944 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


UNSKILLED 


SKILLED AND SEMI-3KILLED 


eee Average Earnings Aweraceriiours Average Earnings Averare Hours 
per Week per per Week per 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Jan Feb Jan Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. 
Agricultural LO PIEIMEREN., Looe ee nes he ee $.927 1844.45 |$44.28 | 47.7] 47.8 181.172 |@1.167 1955.82 1855.20 | 47.6] 47.3 
Autieechilal ii aste sek conn cdesibck 22 ce 1.1047] 50.50 | 51.30r| 45.1 br] 1.3817] 64.58 | 65.70r| 46.8 | 47.6r 
BantandshartaMencraa det uhiagtbitronssh 461 | 20.36 | 20.05 | 44.1 5 879 | 37.23 | 36.93 | 42.4] 42.0 
Chemical........ St age IE ee 942 | 44.16 | 43.85 | 46.5 eri 1.240 | 57.65 | 56.82] 46.3] 45.8 
Rayon and allied products................. 750 | $4.72 | 34.138 | 45.5 Sree 1.062 | 49.08 | 49.28 | 46.0] 46.4 
Cotton—North...... ek Cee 749 | 34.48 | 33.28] 46.0 4 886 | 41.20 | 41.43 | 466] 46.8 
Electrical manufacturing: 2... .k2.hGisns. 869r| 41.70 | 40.457] 46.9 .5r| 1. 1.2947} 63.14 | 62.427) 45.6 48.2 
Furniture? wet % eRe ee eee eee eee eee eee 837 | 39.09 | 38.62 46.9 sed] ale LOSiP Ole ola. 7 47.6 46.4 
Hosiery and knit goods.................0000: 691 | 33.38 | $2.88 | 46.2 A) a 1.116 | 50.62 | 49.17 | 44.6 | 44.1 
HrQnIaneUsteelte res fee oe eee Wh sec ccrels ces 909 | 39.94 | 40.30 44.9 Sebi] IIe 1.234 | 59.01 | 57.25 47.9 46.4 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 665 | 29.50 | 29.98 44.7 ail ; 961 | 44.38 | 42.89 45.6 44.6 
bnmmher andimillworksecc nth ode. .Geerkaws., 797 | 33.33 | 34.60 42.6 Ad, L183) 54.13" 1153.73 45.7 45.4 
IMeatsnackingw. sie ce eose ny, wales hs 797 | 40.89 | 41.19 50.7 fa lke 1.047 | 54.31 | 56.29 52.2 53.8 
IPamiraind varnishec ot... ni Aces. Su kiemice os os 829 | 39.06 | 38.31 47.0 sels L.V11 | 54.03 | 53.55 48.1 48.2 
Pinar tad pilin eee OTe a Re 760 | 35.09 | 34.87 | 46.1 9]. 986 | 48.44 | 48.51 | 49.5 | 49.2 
Paper procuéts: a>. Stic. Wea acs bs SR 738 | 32.00 | $31.41 | 43.3 SOnieLe 1.044 | 49.62 | 49.52 | 47.8] 47.4 
Prnting—hbook and ob... 2c... 5 sci bison ¢ 874r| 38.16 | 38.397] 44.2 Oates 1.3337) 58.82 | 58.73r| 43.8 44.17 
Printing—news and magazine............... 783 | 30.88 | 30.24 | 38.5 ROME Le US4 15 56205) 0052950 eed 2nOs alg, 
RD erert tii Ors sects watts Saas « Re hges 1.065 | 51.76 | 50.48 48.1 Aare 1.352 | 65.21 | 66.34 48.7 49.1 
1. Rubber tires and tubes.................. 1.123 | 54.27 | 52.67 | 47.9 90 Ls 1.419 | 68.90 | 69.00 | 48.7] 48.6 
2.) Other rubber products. 02 6 6 SS. S086 765 | 36.79 | 38.06 49.6 Bit fa a! Be 1.231 | 58.49 | 61.44 48.7 49.9 
Wieol-cteniee. sorccenre > Petinc cane. fas saci 794 | 35.22 | 34.387} 44.3 ed |pabe 1.052r| 48.78 | 47.547) 46.3 45 .2 
1. Woolen and worsted goods.............. 807 | 35.15 | 34.307) 43.5 SOM ELe 1.0347) 49.41 | 47.447) 47.5 45.9 
2 Other woolen products’... -..-.....-=.. 763 | 35.37 | 34.58 | 46.4 eS clple 1.073 | 48.09 | 47.65 | 44.9] 44.4 
Foundries and machine shops................. 9527r| 45.93 | 45.327; 48.0 67) ¥. 1.2487} 61.13 | 59.97r| 48.7 48.0 
ee Peannriries sete tect iiae os cee So a 9247) 43.42 | 43.09r| 47.0 -67) 1. 1.2057) 57.96 | 57.657) 48.2 47 .9r 
2. Machines and machine tools............. 959 | 48.79 | 48.33 | 50.3 Bea Ue 1.219 | 62.22 | 61.31 | 50.4] 560.3 
3. Heavy equipment...................--. 956 | 45.07 | 42.89 | 46.4 eSciwie 1.299 | 62.33 | 60.39 | 47.7| 46.5 
4. Hardware and small parts............... 9477] 45.55 | 46.017} 49.1 67) 1. 1.1937} 59.12 | 56.937, 48.8 | 47.7%r 
Sarsther Mrouuctss: Se-cee ee eee eee eens 960 | 46.64 | 46.62 48.1 48.6 | 1 1.243 | 60.88 | 60.43 43.9 48.6 
SAL ANDOUSTHIES one aoe So ea kc Shosls- a si 8 .875 | $.876 |$40.19 |$40.167} 45.8 45 .87r/$1 $1.2017|$56.91 |$56.34r| 47.2 46.8r 
eee ee oe Sire ses occ ws ee bie Ree are $.747 |$31.24 1$30.31 41.7 40.6 |$ . $.871 |$35.97 |$36.29 41.5 41.7 
Petroleunt refining. 2... a Naess cies 3 oa oh cies .947 | 39.72 | 38.93 42.0 41.1] 1. 1.311 | 60.00 | 59.50 46.1 45.4 
DG INDURTRIBS hoc coe Sos SE aie exe elees $.875 |$40.11 |$40.067| 45.7 45 .7r|$1 $1.2007|$56.80 |$56.24r| 47.2 46.8r 
Aircraft Sates co te St sa ete ens aa $1. 0607/$48.54 |$44.897] 44.4 42 .Arl$1 $1. 2337/$59.47 |$57.477r| 47.1 46.6r 
co) 21) OSE) ST Peet ey Seen See 3 ae aoe 1.004 | 46.29 | 44.39 45.0 44.2 | 1. 1.358 | 62.99 | 60.967} 45.9 44.9 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do 
not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as re- 
duced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in 
industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account 
in a study of this character. ‘ 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and Taz CoNnFERENCE Boarp. ; 

2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 
3Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and 
Tur ConFERENCE Boarp. Beginning January, 1944, average weekly 
earnings and average hours per week are derived from the average 


number of wage earners and are not strictly comparable with those 
for previous months which were derived from the total number of 
wage earners in one week. 

4Principally rugs. 

5Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. : 

6Revised series; data for earlier months available upon request. Actual 
average figures revised since January, 1939; index numbers since Janu- 
ary, 1935. 

alndexes of “‘real’’ earnings are based upon THE CONFERENCE Boarp’s 
indexes of the cost of living in the United States on prewar budgets. 

n.a.Not available for publication; included in total indexes. 

rRevised. 


reached in September, October and No- 
vember 1943. At 267.5 (1923=100), total 
payrolls were higher than in any previous 
month except November, 1943, when the 
largest payrolls were disbursed. Because 


living costs declined 0.4% from January 
to February and dollar weekly earnings 
rose 1.3% in the month period, “real” 
weekly earnings or the purchasing power 
of weekly income advanced 1.7% and 


reached a new peak level of 174.9 
(1923=100) . 


Erne, B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Cost of Living in March 


further, while fuel and light costs were re- 
duced 0.7% by the abolition of a raise of 
45 cents a ton in anthracite prices permitted 
the producers during February under the 
seven-day work week. Items of the sun- 
dries group rose substantially, 0.8%, the 


IVING costs on a wartime budget in the 
United States showed no change in 
March. Tur ConrERENCE Boarp’s index 
at 103.4 (1923=100) remained well below 
the June, 1943, peak of 104.3, and was 20.2% 
above January, 1941, base month of the 


Cost of Living in the United States 
Source: THE CONFERENCE Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


1944 1936 1937 
Little Steel formula. Food prices, continu- 
ing the gradual downward movement 


begun last November, declined 0.4% 


Alt ITEMS INCLUDE FUEL ANO LIGHT 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


result in part of increased costs of medical 
care and haircuts which served to more 
than offset any decreases. Clothing prices 


April, 1944 


showed a small rise of 0.1%, while the level of 
housing remained unchanged. The purchas- 
ing value of the 1923 dollar remained at 
the February level of 96.7 cents, which com- 
pares with 97.1 cents a year ago. 


INDIVIDUAL CITY SURVEYS 


In thirty-five of the sixty-three industrial 
cities regularly surveyed by THE CoNFER- 
ENCE Boarp, cost of living declined in 
March, with decreases ranging from 0.1% in 
Grand Rapids, Minneapolis, Parkersburg 
(West Virginia), and St. Paul to 1.0% in 
Atlanta and Bridgeport. Other cities to 
record decreases of 0.3% or more were: 
Dayton, Lansing, Pittsburgh, Providence, 
ees Huntington (West Virginia), In- 
dianapolis, Lewistown (Pennsylvania), 
Louisville, New Haven, St. Louis, Dallas, 
Macon and Syracuse. The greatest rise 
was 1.9% in Toledo, although Philadelphia 
costs rose 1.7% and those of the San Fran- 
cisco—-Oakland region 1.1%. The median 
change was —0.1% and occurred in four 
cities. Over the year period, living costs 
were down in twenty-three cities, showed no 
change in one, and rose in thirty-nine 
others. The largest increase, 3.6%, oc- 
curred in Denver and the greatest decline, 
1.38%, was registered in three cities, Bos- 
ton, Detroit and New Orleans. Declines of 
1.0%_or more were indicated in Buffalo, 
Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Rockford (Illinois) 
and Wilmington (Delaware). 


Heten S. Hr 
Division of Labor Statistics 


COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Clothing 


Fuel and Light 


Weighted 
Date Average of Housing! Value of 
All Items Total Men’s Women’s Total? Electricity | Gas Dollar 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
1948 March..............+-. 103.0 | 112.8a] 90.8 88.6 98.1 79.0 92.4 67.3 94.9 | 106.5 | 97.1 
Aor ae terra sess sig eit hregoyene 104.0 115.4 90.8 88.6 98.1 79.0 92.5 67.3 94.9 106.5 96.2 
MI yore pea ya i pt Sistaiciatls 104.2 115.8 90.8 88.5 98.2 738.7 92.6 67.3 94.9 106.7 96.0 
JUNC Meech cia teases 104.3 115.8 90.8 88.6 98.3 78.9 92.5 67.3 94.9 107.1 95.9 
aly sera piros both peas 103.1 112.4 90.8 88.9 98.5 . 79.3 92.5 67.2 94.6 107.2 97.0 
IASIOUSL ea ai gerntets once 102.8 111.4 90.8 89.3 99.1 79.5 92.6 67.2 94.6 107.3 97.3 
peptember..caSsdeny seid 103.1 112.0 90.8 89.8 99.5 80.1 92.6 67.2 94.6 107.4 97.0 
QckoWer secs cincien ss. 103.7 112.6 90.8 90.6 99.7 81.4 92.7 67.2 94.6 108.6 96.4 
INovemiber=. =. isc0 us ce: 103.7 112.1 90.8 90.9 100.0 81.7 93,1 67.2 94.6 109.1 96.4 
DD CCeia DOR a arora ersiele ecatrs 103.9 111.9 90.8 91.1 100.2 81.9 94.9 67.2 94.6 110.0 96.2 
TOQUE January: |. ox-cccce etsiec cs 103.9 111.1 90.8 91.2 100.4 82.0 95.1 67.0r 94.6 110.5 
February............... 108. 4-2)°G100.65:|sieoos eeor galbEiciio [2caBeliy [22 oefo%| - ‘epost gaze ek atho eA one 
Marchiw< aoe: cantet 103.4 109 . 2c 90.8 91.7 101.2 8272 95.3 67.0 94.6 111.5 96.7 
Percentage Change 
ts 
Feb. 1944 to Mar. 1944...... 0 0.4 0 | +0.1 | +0.2 +0. 1 On, 0 0 | +0.8 0 
Mar. 1943 to Mar. 1944....... +0.4 -3.2 0 ee eae ee ae | +3.1 -0.4 ~0.8 | +4.7 -0.4 


ince October, 1943; data on housing collected quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 


1Since 
15, and October 15. 


Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


aBased on food price indexes of Tan Conrerence Boarp for March 15, 1943. 


bBased on food price indexes for February 15, 1944. 


cBased on food price indexes for March 15, 1944. 


rRevised 


COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 


* Source: Tar Conrmrence Boarp : Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbe ais 
a Percenta 
y. Jan., 1989 =100 = ae 3 a Jan., 1939 = 100 (inevens 
|| Feb. 1944 ar, 1943 7 
Mar. 1944 | Feb. 1944 | Mar. 194811 to (one ¥ Feb. 1044 | Mar. 1048 
| tart Le | Mar, 1944 | Feb, 1944 | Mar. 1943 ious ee 
Akron | Chi 
\ thicago 
perecs Se Apres ele aug 146 0 147 1 152.7 | =O 7 —4.4 Food. PR tous teenie tae 138.7 138.1 142.9 +0, 4 -2.9 
OUISIN fcnparstarc!s aretate Ue 11377 113.7 BS yt 0 OM Housing a. ..sseas se 105.8 105.8 |) 10575 0 +0.3 
Plothinn sais. Svea: 124.5 | 124.7] 121.3] -0.2| +2.6] Clothing 128.0| 128.0] 192.5 0 4.5 
Fuel and light... M14] 114) 111.5] 0 | 01] Fuelandiight......| 98.9| 99.0| 7.5) -0.1 |. 41:4 
st urnishings. .... 118 4) 118.4) 118.4 | 0 0 | Housefurnishings....] 125.2 | 125.2] 124.7 0 +0.4 
OS Peres as he san Ae 117.9 | 116.0 109.8 || +1.6 Pe HEL MSUIMOLICS wy a... acdreewoers 114.8 114.8 112.0 0 +2.5 
__ Weighted Total..... 125.5} 125.4] 194.91) 30.11! +0.5 Weighted Total....} 121.4] 121.2] 121.3] +02] +0.1 
Atlanta Cincinnati 
FGM Sistas dia de ays 144.4] 148.1] 145, eS NS Ss er 136.2| 196.5] 142.9] -0.9| -4.7 
Housing!.............. 99.2] 992] 992 0 0 | Housing!.......... 100.9 | 100.9} 100.9 0 0 
Clothing ain. acs is 124.8] 124.8] 193.7 OalueerOre Wy Clothing qu. ccc. nae 1840602184. Geli 128e7"]) 0 Lal eae 
Fuel and light.. ...... 112.5] 112.5] 110.2) 0.| +492.1] Fuel and light....... 105.5 | 105.5 | 103.6 0) eales 
ee Laois 118 6) 117.9] 117.1} +0.6 +1.3 | Housefurnishings....} 124.5 | 124.5] 124.1 0 +0.3 
HICUTIOR. .Narattora aan che 00 113.6 113.6 110.6 | 0 OE SUNCTIES Mia kite ch ne 110.8 110.8 107.8 0 +2.8 
_ Weighted Total... 121.8 | 123.0] 120.9] -1.0| +0.7| Weighted Total....} 120.7] 120.9| 121.5|) -0.2| -0.7 
Baltimore | ; Cleveland 
Food. Be eck is She Os 149.0 148.5 152.6 +0.3 aOR ds HOO Mae aks cm a 137.3 -0.9 -1.9 
ee ae 103.2} 103.2] 103.2 0 OM eMOUSIOg eee ne 109.7 0 0 
Clothing. See ae 124.0 124.0 120.5 0 Oe Oula @lovaingaasveno qr cre 132.3 +0.4 +4.3 
Fuel and light........ 107.9 | 109.6 | 105.0] -1.6| 42.8] Fuel and light....... 104.8 40.3] +2.2 
Housefurnishings ..... 136.1 | 136.1 | 130.6 0 +4.2 | Housefurnishings....} 122.5 +0.2 | +3.6 
UNGIeS cc. oo. ee ae 118.7 118.7 POTS 0 SE eG) Pi OUNGIES sale tm antec 115.5 0 41.0 
Weighted Total... 127.0 | 127.0 | 125.3 0 | +41.4| Weighted Total....| 122.4 0.2| +03 
Birmingham Dallas 
a, ne ere 149.2 | 151.5 Boed@tee sawiy a0 143.3 | 145.6 | 147.8]) -1.6| -2.7 
an, PORES ee 105.7 | 105.7 FLOusing meer 105.6 | 105.6 | 105.6 0 0 
Clothing Se See ae 128.4 128.3 Clothingaeranancn ot 1 me 125.3 122°8 0 +2.0 
Fuel and light........ 103.3 | 103.3 Fuel and light....... 93.3 93.3 93.3 0 0 
Es enehings pate pe 117.8 | 117.8 Housefurnishings....| 127.9 | 128.3] 127.9 -0.3 0 
IER IONS otece 4 cw Ss Ri 17.3 112.9 SUNndricssee en WS TI 110.1 0 +2.4 
Weighted Total.....| 124.7 | 124.1 Weighted Total....; 121.2 | 121.9 | 121.4 0.6} -0.2 
Boston | Dayton 
Posies) 3 a3 133.6 | 134.3r Boodser gence air 140.3 
Housing... 2. Sanasct 103.5-} 103.5 Housing! a... asp 105.9 
Clothing gees: ated oe 127.4 | 197.8 (Glothin gaye. sme 122.7 
Fuel and light........ 123.8 | 123.5 Fuel and light....... 105.6 
Housefurnishings. .... 122.5 | 122.5 Housefurnishings....} 127.9 
gs : 8 
SOU ETOS- «foe cis + oe ate. 5 1S Fin, 113% Sundries pecs 113.3 
Weighted Total..... WE 121.47 
Bridgeport 
PO0G=aee or ess oo Sel 196.7 “140. Sei2- 143 8) 2.6-) CBO BO0G ss rele eis sin ais 
Housivigtn.-. ccc ye) 106.55) 10625.) 106.5} On|. pf OF fe ROUSING vos saisjo nie ee 
Clothing.........,5..-| 128.2 | 127.9.) 124.9) +0.2.| .-+2.6 | Ulothing............ 
Fuel and light........ gnt......, 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings. ... ; 
Sndrics eet os ae Sundtiessea-er asta DE lr tear 
Weighted Total... Weighted Total....| 125.1 
Buffalo ; 
Food: 2. ae. sa vets 140.0) 140.1.) 145.4] -0.1) _-8,7 | Food...... 
Housing’ gc; . sah. de vis bt Se 
Clothier Ges... 2% Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light.......} 120. 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....| 126.8 
Sundries........... ie Sundries... .-......+. 112.5 
ee 
Weighted Total..... Weighted Total....| 121.6 


Chattanooga ; 
WOO ate chasis te Sots -0.9 =the Ort s BOO sees Si ccne one lpia 
Housing!..2.....:. rr 0 -0.4 | Housing’............. 
Clothing 4 acsuns dF 0 +059) {p Glothing. i... ace 
Fuel and light........ +2.3 +#5.0 ight... .. Z 
Housefurnishings. .... 0 0 | Housefurnishings. .. . 
Sundries....... , ae 0 a5 lela SUMCRIeS! lcm ately a es 

Weighted Total..... -0.2 | 42.4 Weighted Total. ... 


” 1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since January, 1944. 
rRevised. - 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: Tor ConrerRENCcE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes Jan., 1989 =100 
Cr Feb, 1944 |Mar. 1948 Crir Feb. 1944 | Mar. 1948 
Mar. 1944 | Feb. 1944 | Mar. 1943 i t Mar. 1944 | Feb. 1944 | Mar. 1943 


to to 
Mar. 1944 | Mar, 1944 


to oO 
Mar. 1944 | Mar. 1944 
|seenn Sis eae Neen 


Duluth Indianapolis 
HOO sec deena te cee 135.9 Food sa otcruchie re 139.0 | 140.6 -5.4 
Flousing rae eae es 100.2 OUSIN GU merrrarerrer 107.9 | 107.9 0 
Clothings7).. scan 134.2 Clothing en emer 124.5 | 124.5 +3.8 
Fuel and light,....... 106.1 Fuel and light....... 111.1 1121 +4.6 
Housefurnishings. .... 188.2 Housefurnishings....| 124.7 | 124.7 0 
Sundriessecc ona: 111.0 Sundriesi./o- sei - L1G: OF | L6z0 +3 .6 
Weighted Total..... 120.4 Weighted Total..... 122.4 | 123.0 0.5 
Kansas City, Mo. 
KO0d 22 eer aces 152.9 +0.8 Pood .oceamraaniter tee 182.5 -3.8 
Housing wesc cence 109.9 : ‘ 0 Housing’; ...--..-- 105.2 0 
Clothing@en see 136.0 : : +0.2 Se eG LOCHIN p ietcnieiclenscentons 126.7 +4.1 
Fuel and light........ 113.5 Fuel and light....... 109.8 41.5 
Housefurnishings..... 130.1 Housefurnishings....| 123.5 +2.2 
Sundries*oeos.ctse ee. 121.2 Sundries ¥iccriirae hse 120.6 +6.3 
Weighted Tota]....| 180.2] 130.0] 130.4]) +0.2 | -0.2 | Weighted Total..... 
Fall River | 
Hood Heer ae ae ISAS aie 1S4)-OM eed le Oe a te Sal OOC nr ciel; eieleiai clare 5 6 
Hiqusing) nae 104.3 Housing 3.4 -cae ae 0 .0 
Clothingeere anes o. Sins Clothing. cases: 8 8 
Fuel and light........ 117.0 Fuel and light....... 105.6 | 105.3 +3.9 
Housefurnishings..... 114.3 Housefurnishings....| 135.1] 135.1 +4.3 
Sundrieseerc saci: 120.4 Sundries ong.) TUS Se ett Oes7 mot atl 
Weighted Total.....| 122.9 Weighted Total. .... 9 3 
Front Royal, Va. Los Angeles 
Pood pees). ey Food. A. 146.5 | 147.0 2.0 
HOUSING peer ames Housing’. Sos. chins: 104.6 | 104.6 0 
Clothing i eacs ac sn. Publication of indexes has been discontinued’ | Clothing... 2.5... - 120.9 | 121.3 +1.6 
Fuel and light........ Poa N hocn dar pevuisnee ssa. | Mel andlight aoe 96.2| 96.2 0 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....] 124.2 | 124.2 +0.3 
Sundries 2 ee Sundriesiseccci-ia- 113203) 11S +5.4 
Weighted Total. .... Weighted Total..... 122.0 | 122.2 +0.7 
Louisville 
oe oa ane 6 Pood. ifr. eo cccu tsi) 149.84) 148.677) 1488 PS Sees) es 
Ao ate 3 OREM x) Housing'™.....--...| L03:9 103.9 104.5 0 -0.6 
Cees CRS 4 Clothing en. 2 eee Leo 121.8 120.1 +0.1 +1.5 
Fuel and light........ 110.5 Fuel and light....... 112.8 112.9 110.4 Het +2.2 
Housefurnishings..... 139.0 Housefurnishings....}| 130.5 | 128.1 | 127.7 +1.9 +2.2 
Pundries ate pee ae es Sundries cca cee 109.4 | 109.4] 107.8 0 41.5 
Weighted Total.... . 2 Weighted Total..... 12222 122.8 122.1 -0.5 +0.1 


SipernG erase) tl ateme pie. 1Ship i | se RP ee site el) aie Ma) Gomi fy RRR OF Mm ON vie! ow Poe ee 8) RY OORR eerere leis 6 <)elistiene er 6s. 


Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... +1.0 
Housefurnishings.....| 127. Housefurnishings. ... : ; al) +6.2 
Sundriesvaic. .c.cc 114, Sundries............ : : : +1.9 
Weighted Total. .... 119.8 ~ Weighted Total.....| 127.1. etoas 
Houston 
I OO0 Ste hes eon 140.8 140 oS T4128: |e --05 2. | B2=057- (| Roods.. ccc ct 
Housing 2a. LOS eV OSes LOG: Tile 0 10) 0 er O EI Housing, aan foe 
Clothing. pode pas ciee 126.1 196 C i 124 2 ee OEE Bi Clothing:= , sacem-. +s 
Fuel and light........ 90.2 90.2 Fuel and light....... +4.5 
Housefurnishings, .... 115.5 | 115.5 Housefurnishings, ... 
Sundries.-7 7.4.0 sae. T1137} —1i1,6 hsllbeteluiccheamece domo 


119.6 | 119.5 


ey 
wie le ee 6 eve eg .6-0 oe 


Cy 
(eh Ste Feheatnstines fie ecm merle CA A A os Mima MOS AN es Re EY ee CUIRR EE ee 9s ale. Suber eirelre 


Fuel and light.......| 100.0 | 100. : ight. /2012] 98:7 | 90.7 | ‘99. ae 
Housefurnishings..... 128.4 Housefurnishings....| 129.6 +1.6 
Sundries. jit. wor: 111.7 Sundries::.......... 107.5 +1.7 
Weighted Total..... 124.2 —0.2 
Fen maereyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15, It is assumed no change has occurred since January, 1944, 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Source: THe Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbe P. 
Jans 1080 =100 ae Jans 1099100 "Changes 
oer eb. 1944 | Mar, 1943 Crrr Feb. 1944 | Mar. 1948 
« Lt A : ar. 
Mar. 1944 | Feb. 1944 | Mar. 1943 to to Mar. 1944 | Feb. 1944 | Mar. 1943 . to to 
Mar, 1944 | Mar. 1944 Mar. 1944 | Mar. 1944 
: | | ec ee ene | | ee 
Milwaukee Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Food. . Enea RN es 139.0 UC yin | 143.7 +1.4 TO Oe MOOS wucaereiecs nm adtio cn 142.6 143, 147.6 -0.3 3.4 
et LT eee ee 103.4 | 103.4] 103.3 0 pO Ma MELOUSIN Siete gia) an LOS 2 
Clothing. asim aisle ate sy 132.9 182.8 128.0 +0.1 -OROu CLOUnIn gee units 125.3 
Fuel and light saree es 109.4 109.5 104.8 =U) +4.4 | Fuel and light....... 94.6 
Housefurnishings. .... 197.6 | 127.2] 125.8 +0.3 +1.8 | Housefurnishings....| 126.0 
SHG ICE 6 a ee ee 114.9 | 114.9] 112.5 0 Hae gle |pOUNGTIES a nee s/ceeis L112 
Weighted Total..... 13251 1 GAA bes 12270 +0.5 +0.1 Weighted Total. .... 122.9 
Minneapolis | Philadelphia 
Food. Reis URI SIN 148.1 148.1 146.1 0 dee | OO actin hice vtec: 137.3 
Bans gh 5 Finishes 1O3\57 5}, 108.7, |) 1087 0 OV eOusing ree en dae 102.9 
Clothing. weet eee e eee 182.9 133.1 124.9 (2 Oman LOU In een semaine: 128.8 
Fuel and light........ 105.1 105.1 100.5 0 +4.6 | Fuel and light....... 111.3 
Housefurnishings oss cxt 121.8 121.8 122.2 0 —0.3 | Housefurnishings....| 121.3 
SUG bo hee eee 114.5 | 114.5] 112.8 0 SIMONE S UNCLES) serene aeysht 121.6 
Weighted Total. .... 124.4 | 124.5 | 122.1 —0.1 +1.9 | Weighted Total..... 124.2 
Muskegon Pittsburgh 
ood ss Peon eon 157.6 156.4 161.7 +0.8 HOUSE MOO a mstoustoactorten 139.3 
Housing hse isc vs = i Eye IG Rese ar in sjpted 0 Ole Mtlousin gaits sori 105.7 
Molothin gsc... 20 ein 129.5 129.4 122.8 +0.1 SP OROn | Clothing waneesinies 128.0 
Fuel and light........ VI4SG yn ecLI4C 6) ATT 7 0 +2.6 | Fuel and light....... 110.3 
Housefurnishings. .... 191 Ost pal 2160 3118.8 0 +1.9 | Housefurnishings....| 118.5 
re iits tat ba ere ee 113308) F LISEOn) 610027 0 +§8,0 | Sundries............ 114.5 
Weighted Total.....} 128.4 128.0 127.5 +0.3 +0.7 Weighted Total..... 19273 
oa Portland, Ore. 
HOO Eee eel sene Me 186. 4 | 1419) et eS tine 9 101 Food. ccc cence dene « A 
Housing* soo. 0 2065s SOROME Ys popdumboue 110.0 
AIOUBIND Senex eee se +4.6 | Clothing............ 136.3 
Fuel and light......... ‘ +1,9 | Fuel and light....... 124.7 
Housefurnishings. .... ‘ : 29.3 . Housefurnishings....| 119.9 
pevliite ty io: gene eae 1520s |e 215. 109.9 Sundries; gcc esse Tiga 
New Haven 
Bood cee acne se 132.9 134.7 139.0 —1:8 AEA IR OOGL (as exerite, oiccevors. 9 nis 2 
Honsing! se a5 oes Sess 105.3 105.3 105.3 0 0 MQ eee eee eee m2) 
@lothingy ass cess 19473.) © 193-4-) 190.4 +0.7 +8.5 | Clothing.........0.7 130.0 
Fuel and light........ 111.6 | 112.4] 109.8 -0.7 +1.6 | Fuel and light ESS 115.0 
Housefurnishings..... 124.4 | 124.4] 124.4 || 0 0 | Housefurnishings....) 126.5 
Sundries 3.-52. aes 108.2 | 108.3] 106-9 -0.1 +1.2 | Sundries....,.....5.. 116.7 
Weighted Total... . 1i7.9| 118.5| 118.9| -0.5| -0.8| Weighted Total..... A 


io See 9 re Re Gk ; 

Ue ts ce Mase : 6 gs gett as ee : 

@lothiniwgy. oe. 0.5 or oo $2. .0 ; +8.5 | Clothing............ . 
Fuel and light.........] 88.2 88.2 89.1 0 -1.0 | Fuel and light....... oe 
Housefurnishings..... 124.3 | 124.0 +0.2 +0.7 | Housefurnishings.... : é ; ar * 

MULINGEICR eee os aie = 105,.55)99215;55 Sundries). /8)0 = a6. A ; 3 ; +0, 


ee 


Housing seamen 


ee ee ee ey 


Clothing............. 118. Clothing aise. 
Fuel re lights. o5 ar 118. Fuel and light....... sae 
Housefurnishings. ... . 129. Housefurnishings.... S 


2.5 
moi fete ly to. eye ae yee ie ; Ooh OSS Aaa Sundries ne. orate ; : ; . + 


sees 
st eee 


“| 149.0 


eS ee ee ; 0 | Housingi............| 108.9 | 103.9 108.9 at ue 
Migthing: 008 Sec. 305: Clothing...........- 130.0 | 130.1] 197. zie a ie 
feast light........| 107.2 | 106.8 Fuel and Jight....... 115.4] 116.2] 112.2] -07 42.9 
Housefurnishings..... 138.5 | 138.5 Housefurnishings....| 185.7 | 135.7 age : 7 Q ee 
SUNGrICS 7 a egos kai © i Ejay fog Bee Sundries en auecitras 124.8 | 124.8] 121. : 
Weighted Total..... 123.1 | 122.9 ; Weighted Total..... 0 
1Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, Aprit 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since January, 1944. 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS (Continued) 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Source: Tor ConreRENcE Boarp 
Index Numbers Percentage 
Jane 1089 = 100 ER roceess Jan., 1989 =100 Changes 
ee | Feb. 1944 | Mar. 1943 Ciry Feb. 1944 | Mar. 1943 
. 1944 | Mar. 1943 t to 

Mar. 1944 | Feb. 1944 | Mar. 1943 aoteg aah Mar. 1944 | Feb. 1 ar eee eee 
Rockford, Ill. Spokane , 
OO vcs: fox op otic saat 141.4 142.1 149.5 —0.5 —5.4 Food. Me togeeunsvs REPEL 139.8 140.3 145.9 —0.4 4.9 

MI Gusing = eee ere 138.0 | 138.0] 138.0 0 Q | Housing’............; 102,0} 102.0 102.0 0 0 
Clothing..Acasn ace 124.6 124.6 120.7 0 +3.2 | Clothing. wee cee ees 123.6 123.6 121.6 0 71.8 
Fuel and light........ 113.1 113.17) 111.4 0 +1.5 | Fuel and light ee 133.9 133.9 132.1 0 +1.4 
Housefurnishings..... Gta 131.4 | 181.8 -0.2 -—0.2 | Housefurnishings....] 133.0 | 133.0 | 132.3 0 +0.5 
SUNGMESs parc rece ae 114.1 112.6} 112.4 +1.3 +1.5 | Sundries...........% 11825) 5 11355015 10987 0 +3.5 
Weighted Total.....} 129.0 128.8 130.5 +0.2 -l.1 Weighted Total..... | 124.0 124.2 124.5 One, —-0.4 

Sacramento : Syracuse 

MOOG nprccleas wart cee 147.2 147.4 148.6 —0.1 —0.9 Food. apuadnres ica seeeyeak sine 138.9 -6.8 

FLousing seen aeer 104.1 104.1 104.1 0 0 | Housing'............ 116.2 0 
Clothing acs. aerca TER || SIGE SI | aber Z) +0.5 +9.4 | Clothing............ 130.7 +3.5 
Fuel and light........ 80.8 80.8 80.8 0 O | Fuel and light....... 114.6 +5.0 
Housefurnishings..... 141.6 | 141.6] 131.9 0 +7.4 | Housefurnishings....} 133.9 Hed 
Sundriessennicesiat nc Wilpon abileeere aU) 0 SOCAN GSU GILES yetaaisie eaevel te 113.4 +2.2 
Weighted Total..... Postal leer 1et9 0 +2.6 Weighted Total 124.0 -1.0 

St. Louis Toledo 
| Rogers Beers Sine, eee eer See 144.4 146.3 147.2 -1.3 = 921 Pood specmoce rience 138.1 138.8 144.1 —0.5 4,92 
Housing ees. ene 106.0 106.0 106.0 0 0 Housing! 21. -ceee 169.0 109.0 109.3 0 —0.3 
Clothing: A Gn..oy 126.1 125.9 122.9 +0.2 +2.6 | Clothing. vce e eee eee 124.4 124.4 122.8 0 41.3 
Fuel and light........ 114.5 114,2r; 110.0 +0.3 +4.1 ] Fuel and light couees tenets 107.4 107.4 106.5 0 +0.8 
Housefurnishings..... 118.5 | 118.5 | 118.0 0 +0.4 ] Housefurnishings....| 123.3} 123.3 | 121.9 0 +11 
Sundries............. 110.5 | 110.5 | 107.3 0 +3.0 | Sundries............ 125.0] 114.6] 110.9]) +9.1 | +12.7 
Weighted Total..... 123.3 123.9 NEA Aelef =0).5 +0.5 Weighted Total....} 123.9 TE I Ly 122.6 +1.9 +1.1 
Wausau, Wis. 

Food si Ba. 2 cavets 7 mt Foodies) costes 15150) | 15023 +0.5 -4.2 

Wousitig eae t 9 9 Housing’, [Serica LOOP Ri ae LOZ an 0 0 
@lothings ae 2.0 0 ES Ava) eClothing®- meee 134.8 | 135.3 -0.4 +7.8 
Fuel and light........ 106.1 | 105.9 +0.2 +3.7 | Fuel and light....... 109.2 | 109.2 0 +5.7 
Housefurnishings. .... 126.4 | 126.4 0 +0.6 | Housefurnishings....| 126.0} 126.0 0 +1.9 
SundriesSrcrae sc aloes 114.8 | 114.9 = ipa 2.0) | Sundries., c..-0a+e08 110.0} 110.1 —0.1 +1.4 
Weighted Total..... 120.9 | 121.0 = Cent +0.4 Weighted Total....; 124.4 | 124.3 +0.1 | +0.3 
eRe los eee 3.5 3 +0.1 Sel EF OOd shires acre ieee oe ee 137.5 146.7 ae | =6-5 
PAOUSIN se pene es 100.9 9 0 0) (isHousing i se... ccee 104.6 | 104.6 | 104.0 Oe 0 a 
Clothingseat... se 130.9 st +0.6 T2795 “Clothing hocescnescner 129.9 129.8 124.9 +0.1 +4.0 
Fuel and light........ 89.6 A +0.2 +0.8 | Fuel and light....... 105.5 106.7 103.4 Sle +2.0 
Housefurnishings. .... 118.7 2 -0.4 -0.5 | Housefurnishings....] 120.7 | 120.7} 115.4 0 +4.6 
SUNGTIES s.r 117.6 A +3.7 = OHO GOUNO LLCS stare f rere Day, IRR EOP 109.0 0 +2.5 
Weighted Total..... 124.3 0 +1.1 +1.6 Weighted Total....| 121.9 121.9 123.3 0 =a le 

Seattle Youngstown 
Food. Fen Ste SOT eee PRO 150.6 151.0 156.1 Oia =o tat | fll Wolo Co Wet Seg eae 148.0 147.7 Voor +0.2 —4.6 
Housing! RAEI Ae tiers 114.3 114.3 114.3 0 0 Dlotisinig aetna 105.6 105.6 105.3 0 +0.3 
Clothing. wee e es eee eee 120.6 1213 118.7 -0.6 La Clothinige mic: accomen 134.6 131.5 125.6 42.4 +7.2 
Fuel and light mie teeeine3 116.3 116.3 110.1 0 +5.6 | Fuel and light....... 107.0 107.0 105.0 0 +1.9 
Housefurnishings. .... 121.9] 120.3} 119.8 +1.3 +1.8 | Housefurnishings....| 136.6 | 136.6 | 131.8 ==) +3.6 
Stndrieg.tn.c0 .a.00. 110.8 110.8 108.3 0 $2.3.) SUNGTIES. ce cs wo 110.5 110.5 107.4 0 +2.9 
Weighted Total..... 125.9 | 126.1 | 126.3 -0.2 -0.3 Weighted Total....| 125.0 | 124.5 | 124.9 | +0.4 +0.1 
‘Rents surveyed quarterly, January 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed-no change has occurred since January, 1944, rRevised. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES, COST OF LIVING IN 4 CITIES—WARTIME BUDGETS 


Feb. 1944 | Mar. 1943 


Feb. 1944 


Mar. 1943 Feb. 1944 | Mar. 1943 Feb. 1944 | Mar. 1943 
t Cirr to to 
Mar. 1944 | Mar. 1944 
Trenton, N. J. 
CC Sire oar SB oes iter poten -1.2) 40.5 | Food......... 08| +48 
Housing’...... 0 0 | Housing’...... 0 0 | Housing!...... 0 On | Housing ps cee 0 0 
Clothing.......| 40.2 | +2.6 | Clothing. rat 0 0 | Clothing...... +1.0 +7.8 | Clothing...... +0.1 +5.1 
Fuel and light... 0 +4.6 | Fuel and light.| +0.2 | +2.6 | Fuel and light. 0 +6.7 | Fuel and light.| -1.2 +3.1 
H sefurnishings. +1.0 +4.7 | H’sefurnishings 0 +3.8 | H’sefurnishings 0 +0.1 | H’sefurnishings}| +0.8 +1.5 
Sundries....... +0.1 +0.9 | Sundries...... 0 +8.1 |} Sundries... ... +0.1 +1.6 | Sundries...... 0 | +1.5 
W’ghted Total! -0.2 +1.0 | W’ghted Total! +0.1 | -0.6 | W’ghted Total -0.5 +1.9 | Wghted Totall -0.3 -0.9 
Sg Te a ag Pag ag a en re Sg Ee 
aio. ape Ft wre 15, April 15, July 15, October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since January, 1944, 
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COST OF LIVING IN 60 CITIES—PREWAR BUDGETS 


Source: Tur Conre 
RENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 


Weighted Total 
PE ban cane ee pwatlood 15, Housing? : Clothing : Fuel-Light House Furnishings Sundries 
Mar. Feb. Mar, Feb. Mar Feb. M “tes 
. y ‘ ar. Feb. <j 
oad | toad | cagsa | toed | toad |cioat:|° toads |, dora vf aend | betarc[uaeed | 1944 tou | 1044 
hoe States! ...... 103.6 | 103.5 | 109.4 | 110.0] 90.8 | 90.8] 91.7] 91.6] 95.9! 96.4 | 111.8 | 110.9 
"at pwns alte dtp! 127.3 | 127.1 | 1 ¢ } cals 
Atlanta 0007 SOE TEINS peep estoy ahead pepe WG Beha aes 
ery SNS ceiver eat tre soll Bebediep er pte epee 2} 124.8 | 124.8 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 118.1 | 117.7] 116.1 | 115.9 
altir 46.5 | 146.3 | 103.2 | 108.2 | 124.0 | 12. sl bevel ae 
Riesachens ah Es Boge eae Np 124.0 | 107.9 | 109.6 | 134.6 | 134.6 | 122.7 | 122.5 
Ae Sioa sania ane 2 25.8 | 148.5 | 150.9 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 128.4 | 128.3 | 103.3 | 103.8 | 117.8 | 117.8 | 120.2 | 116.4 
...{ 121.4 | 121.77] 133.5 | 134.47] 103.5 | 103.5 | 127.4 | 197.3 | 193.2 
ee a9 ML PPUd RE Pa Rea 5 | 127.4 | 127.3 | 193.2 | 123.4 | 122.5 | 192.5 | 114.5 | 114.5 
Sp 26. . .5 | 106.5 | 128.2 | 197.9 | 119.4 | 120.2 | 126.4 | 126.4 | 197.2 | 127.1 
IQ Hats ay Saisie taneia tee 122.7 2 $ $ 
perenne kt aitatt: 122.7 | 128.0 | 140.8 | 140.8 | 114.8 | 114.5 | 119.2 | 119.¢ | 109.9 | 112.8 | 127.6 | 127.8 | 112.3 112.1 
on g 24.5 | 124.8 | 152.9 | 154.4 | 103.3 | 103.3] 119.5 | 119.5] 95.4] 93.3 | 121.5 | 121.5 | 115.8 | 115 
RAMOS ce ot shacks 121.5 | 121.4 | 138.4 | 138.1 | 105 j 4 eres, - am oi 5.6 
nICAgO... g 1] 105.8 | 105.8 | 128.0 | 128.0 | 98.9 25 25 : 
nce ne es eta oiecu ae 28.0 | 128.0 | 98.9] 99.0 | 125.1 | 125.1] 116.2 | 116.1 
Pessina Bestel tetce | 186 36..§ 9 | 100.9 | 134.6 | 134.8 | 105.5 | 105.5 | 124.4 | 124.4] 115.1 | 114.9 
Cleveland...........-. 128.0 | 128.6 | 185.7 | 188.1 | 109.7 | 109.7 | 182.8 | 181.8 | 104.8 | 104.5 | 122.5 | 122.2 119.2 | 118.9 
ty hake ee 22.7 | 123.2 | 142.6 | 144.9 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 125.3 | 195.3] 93.3| 93.3 | 127.9 | 128.2 | 119.1 | 118.7 
VER s. hatemiatate acctatatos.-s 22 Q G R x 
saga ia 122.6 | 128.0 | 140.2 | 141.7 | 105.9 | 105.9 | 122.7 | 122.7 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 127.8 127.8 | 117.3 | 117.0 
25.6 | 12 ; 5.6 | 105.6 | 127.3 | 127.3 | 101.5 | 101.5 | 125.8 | 125.8 | 121.6 | 121.4 
Des M Se eee ey : 
es Moines........... 123.3 | 123.3 | 198.2 | 138.2 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 131.4 | 131.4 | 120.9 | 120.9 | 125.9 | 128.1 | 118.0 | 117.6 
CSG ae i ieee 126.7 | 128.7 | 143.6 | 144.8 | 107.0 | 107.0 | 128.7 | 198.7 | 111.6 | 111.4 | 124.4 | 124.4 | 125.7 | 124.5 
Bhatosle 0. Aare. 121.8 | 121.8 | 135.3 | 136.2 | 100.2 | 100.2 | 134.2 | 192.0 | 106.1 | 106.1 | 135.8 | 135.8 | 116.3 | 116.0 
Brie; Patasaxsahh ns «% 131.3 | 181.1 | 153.7 | 152.8 | 109.9 | 109.9 | 136.0 | 135.7 | 113.5 | 114.9 | 130.0 | 130.0 | 124.4 | 124.2 
Fall River... 123.6 | 123.9 | 134.3 | 135.3 | 104.3 
Pall BiverseSc-NTS. is. 23.6 | 123. . 8 | 104.3 | 131.3 | 191.3 | 116.7 | 117.2 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 122.6 | 122.5 
Front Royal, Va.t...... Ne “ : 
Grand Rapids......... i279 | 127.9 | 146.0 | 146.4 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 131.4 | 131.1] 110.5 | 110.5 | 137.9 | 187.9 | 124.3 | 124.1 
Green Bay, Wis... ...| 121.1 | 120.9 | 192.9 | 133.1 | 100.4 100.4 | 181.8 | 131.0 io7.8-(-107.8 | 125.7 124.9 lie.2 | 118.9 
Hoste koa 3 121.3 | 121.3 | 140.5 | 141.0 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 126.1 | 126.1 | 90.2| 90.2 | 115.1 | 115.1 | 117.5 | 117.4 
Huntington, W. Va....| 125.3 | 125.9 | 144.3 | 146.3 | 111.7 | 111.7 | 126.2 | 196-2 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 128.4 | 128.2 | 116.1 | 115.9 
Indianapolis. . . 124.2 | 124.6 | 188.7 | 140.5 | 107.9 | 107.9 
; ne pa 24.2 | 12 . 9 | 194.5 | 124.5 | 111.1 | 112.1 | 124.7 | 124.7 | 121.8 | 121.4 
Kansas City, Mo...... 122.6 | 122.7 | 132.0 | 132.97] 105.2 | 105.2 | 126.7 | 126.5 | 109.8 | 109.8 | 192.7 | 122.7 | 124.1 | 123.8 
Petits ccc: coe ee, 129 1 | 129.4 | 161.4 | 162.9 | 98.0] 98.0 | 129.8 | 129.8 | 105.6 | 105.8 | 133.1 | 183.1 | 125.0 | 124.7 
Los Angeles........... 122 6 | 122.9 | 146.7 | 147.7 | 104.6 | 104.6 | 120.9 | 121.3 | 96.2] 96.2 | 1241 | 124.1 | 114-8 | 114.1 
Res | 123.0 | 128.6 | 141.4 | 143.6 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 121.9 | 121.8 | 112.8 | 112.9 | 129.9 | 128.0 | 118.1 | 113.0 
Mipeatin nak ee OR 129.5 | 130.1 | 146.0 | 148.9 | 115.9 | 115.9 | 126.2 | 124.9 | 101.5 | 101.4 | 133.7 | 133.8 | 124.5 | 124.3 
Meadville, Pa.......-. 125.7 | 125.5 | 148.1 | 144.0 | 110.8 | 110.8 | 117.7 | 117.7 | 112.1 | 112.1 | 184.1 | 184.1 | 124.4 | 122.4 
Memphis............. 125.8 | 125.7 | 154.3 | 153.9 | 109.4 | 109.4 | 132.5 | 132.1] 98.7| 99.7 | 129.1 | 128.6 | 112.6 | 112.4 
Milwaukee............ 123.0 | 122.5 | 138.5 | 137.1 | 103.4 | 103.4 | 132.9 | 132.8 | 109.4 | 109.5 | 127.0 | 126.7 | 119.7 | 119.4 
Minneapolis........... 125.5 | 125.5 | 147.9 | 148.0 | 108.7 | 103.7 | 182.9 | 133.1 | 105.1 | 105.1 | 121.9 | 121.9 | 119.9 | 119.6 
Muskegon, Mich....... 129.8 | 129.4 | 158.2 | 157.4] 115.2 | 115.2 | 129.5 | 129.4 | 114.6 | 114.6 | 120.6 | 120.6 | 117.9 | 117.6 
Newark...............| 122.9 | 192.6 | 138.7 | 187.9 | 101.4 | 101.4 | 125.8 | 125.8 | 106.1 | 107.1 | 180.5 | 180.6 | 117.9 | 117.8 
New Haven phen cts 118.6 | 119.3 | 133.0 | 135.2 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 124.3 | 193.4 | 111.6 | 112.4 | 124.4 | 124.4 | 110.3 | 110.3 
ew Orleans.......... 127.0 | 127.1 | 145.3 | 145.5 | 110.6 | 110.6 | 132.1 | 132.0} 88.2] 88.2 | 124.1 | 123.8 | 117.4 | 117.2 
New York..........-. 122.5 | 123.1 | 144.1 | 145.5 | 100.8 | 100.8 | 118.0 | 117.6 | 118.1 | 120.8 | 128.8 | 129.7 | 112.0 | 111.9 
Omalas 25.50 -sk.-\- 124.5 | 124.2 | 146.1 | 146.2 | 100.6 | 100.6 | 126.2 | 124.9 | 107.1 | 106.8 | 136.2 | 136.2 | 119.9 | 119.5 
Parkersburg, W. Va....| 124.1 | 124.0 | 142.9-| 143.1 | 104.2 | 104.2 | 125.3 | 124.7 | 94.6 | 94.6 | 126.0 | 126.0 | 115.0 | 1id.? 
Philadelphia........... 124.5 | 122.4 | 136.4 | 136.6 | 102.9 | 102.9 | 128.8 | 198.4 | 111.3 | 111.7 | 121.2 | 120.9 | 123.9 | 115.4 
Pittsburgh............ 122.7 | 123.1 | 138.1 | 139.3 | 105.7 | 105.7 | 128.0 | 128.0 | 110.3 | 111.7 | 118.1 | 118.1 | 117.8 | 117.6 
Portland, Ore.......-. 125.6 | 125.6 | 142.2 | 142.6 | 110.0 | 110.0 | 136.3 | 135.6 | 124.9 | 124.9] 119.8 | 119.8 | 115.3 | 115.1 
Providence..........-. 123 6 | 124.0 | 140.1 | 141.1 | 103.3 | 103.3 | 130.0 | 190.0 | 115.1 | 115.6 | 126.2 | 126.2 | 119.0 | 118.9 
Richmond..........-- 122.7 | 122.6 | 155.5 | 155.3 | 103.1 | 108.1 | 120.6 | 190.4 | 108.8 | 108.2 | 121.2 | 121.2 | 106.9 | 106.8 
Roanoke, Va.........- 126 6 | 126.1 | 150.9 | 151.3 | 119.2 | 119.2 | 117.0 | 117.0 | 107.3 | 107.3 | 122.3 | 122.3 | 115.9 | 113.9 
Rochester............. 126.8 | 126.9 | 145.6 | 146.0 | 103.9 | 103.9 | 130.0 | 190.1 | 115.4 | 118.2 | 135.7 | 185.7 | 125.6 | 125.4 
Rockford, Ill.........- 130.3 | 130.2 | 141.3 | 142.4 | 138.0 | 138.0 | 124.6 | 124.6 | 113.6 | 113.6 | 131.2 | 131.3 | 119.9 | 118.4 
Sacramento........-.- 125.3 | 125.4 | 145.9 | 146.5 | 104.1 | 104.1 | 133.9 | 133.3 | 80.8 | 80.8 | 141.6 | 141.6 | 119.5 | 119.3 
Stglepissh2. 5. -5- 194.3 | 124.7 | 144.0 | 145.7 | 106.0 | 106.0 | 126.1 | 125.9 | 114.5 | 114.2 | 118.8 | 118.3 | 115.0 | 114.7 
Stabenlonci ges. 5.3 121.9 | 121.9 | 140.2 | 140.5 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 122.0 | 122.0 | 108.0 | 105.8 | 126.2 | 126.2 | 119.7 | 119.5 
San Francisco-Oakland| 124.9 | 123.7 | 144.5 | 144.7 | 100.9 | 100.9 | 180.9 | 180.1 | 89.6 | 89.4 | 119.2 | 119.5 | 120.7 ) 117.0 
Seatple ss fiics 3... > 126.1 | 126.1 | 149.5 | 149.8 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 120.6 | 121.3 | 116.3 | 116.3 | 121.2 | 120.2 | 112.9 | 112.8 
Spolane..bo00 sss. - 124.4 | 124.5 | 188.5 | 139.2 | 102.0 | 102.0 | 123.6 | 193.6 | 183.9 | 183.9 | 192.7 | 182.7 | 116.5 | 116.3 
Syracuse..........+++. 125.4 | 126.1 | 139.5 | 142.0 | 116.2 | 116.2 | 130.7 | 190.2 | 114.6 | 116.4 | 182.0 | 130.6 | 117.6 | 117.4 
Tolls crdastenbecake 125.5 | 123.3 | 138.7 | 139.4 | 109.0 | 109.0 | 124.4 | 124.4 | 107.4 | 107.4 | 123.0 | 128.0 | 126.6 | 118.6 
Wausau, Wis...........| 125.4 | 125.2 | 150.5 | 150.1 | 102.7 | 102.7 | 184.8 | 185.8 | 109.2 | 109.2 125.7 | 125.7 | 115.2 | 114.9 
Wilmington ec ee 122.9 9 | 137.4 | 137.4 | 104.6 6 9 8 4 | 106.6 | 120.5 | 120.5 | 115.5 | 115.4 
oungstown.........+. 125.8'| 125.3 | 148.3 | 148.2 | 105.6 6 | 134.6 5 8 8 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 4 CITIES, PREWAR BUDGETS 
Feb. 1944/Mar. 1943|Feb. 1944/Mar. 1943|Feb. 1944|Mar. 1943[Feb. 1944|Mar. 1943 Feb. 1944|Mar. 1943|Feb. 1944|Mar. 1943|Feb. 1944|Mar. 1943 

to to to to to to to ~— to to to to to to to 
Man 1944| Mar 1944{Mar, 1944|Mar. 1944|Mar. 1944|Mar. 1944|Mar. 1944! Mar. 1944|Mar. 1944] Mar. 1944[Mar. 1944|Mar. 1944) Mar, 1044 Mar. 1944 


ec Soee os Ee 
Evansville, Ind...:....| -0.2 | +2.2] -1.3} +0.3 0 0 |} +0.2} +2.6 Oo | +4.6 +0.3 | +4.1 
AFF e ULM Cees one rae 0 +0.3 | --0.1 -4.9 0 0 O-an0: +0.2 | +2.6 +0.2 | +5.2 
Lewistown, Pa........ eS) hae Onpeea tie Lele t-Ole 0 0 +1.0 | +7.8 0 +6.7 +0.2 | +2.5 
Trenton, N. J....-.--- —0.2 =1.1 -0.6 -6.0 0 0 +0.1/) +5.1 -1.2] +3. +0.1 | +2.9 


11923 =100. *Data on rents are collected quarterly (January 15; April 15; July 15; and October 15). It is assumed no chang? has occurred since January 15, 1944. Includes 
Lockport and Rockdale. Publication of indexes has been discontinued pending revision. alLncluded in sundries. rRevised. — 
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THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


Strikes and Turnover Rates 


HE Ford Motor Company used 

strong disciplinary action to settle re- 
cent labor disorders. A wildcat strike oc- 
curred on March 7 following the calling- 
in of nine employees by their supervisors 
to explain why their production was not 
up to the average agreed upon by the un- 
ion and the company after a time study 
had been made. 

On the next day, 250 workers, for an- 
other reason, stormed and damaged the la- 
bor relations office, beating up a plant 
guard at the same time. The company 
stated that the suspension of three men 
for smoking in restricted areas precipitated 
the action. 


For causing these disturbances, the 
company discharged ten men and sus- 
pended ten others while high officials 
of the United Automobile Workers (CIO) 
looked on. The previous week the union 
had announced a new executive policy, 
which would deprive local unions of their 
charters for participating in unauthorized 
strikes or work stoppages. 

Trouble flared up again on March 15 
when barricades were set up keeping por- 
tions of two shifts from work. Fifty per- 
sons were given indefinite suspensions, 
again with union approval. This crack- 
down policy threatened to split the local 
at a meeting on March 19 when factional 


April, 1944 


feeling flared up with some of the mem- 
bers wanting to call off their no-strike 
pledge and have the government run the 
plant. The union itself was still continu- 
ing on March 28 to discipline additional 
workers who had escaped company notice. 


MONTHLY STRIKE FIGURES 

Strikes which began in February, 1944, 
according to preliminary estimates of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, totaled 330, 
the same number as in January but an 
increase of 57% over last February. The 
trend has been upward since September, 
1943, when 245 strikes were begun. A 
slight increase has occurred in the num- 
ber of workers involved—115,000 in Feb- 
ruary, as compared with 110,000 in Jan- 
uary. The number involved in February, 
1944, however, was 174% greater than in 
February, 1943. 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations 


Strikes! 
Date Bevianing. i 5 Produc- 
ginning in Period tion? 
Lae Dees, | (1985-1989 
Workers | _ Period aoe 
Number Involved | (Thousand) Total Quits‘ 
(Thousand 
LOS O Sere geieeie dot oe sree 637 183 8,317 90 59.65 18. 
LOS lees Ser peeeisincsteere o otaersiots 810 $42 6,893 74 48.38 1 
NOS Cree pctv sdrars ataritoncoereriodiesoon 841 $24 10,502 57 51.98 
Minh inio Sate pon 5 ete ae ae 1,695 1,168 16,872 68 45 .38 10. 
EE 2 Apdo pac eon eer aoe eee ae 1,856 1,467 19,592 14 49.17 10. 
NOSDRI dotted Se oon baad toe relat 2,014 1,117 15,456 87 42.74 10. 
NOSO rite Naoto sacs oe ee unos 2,172 789 138,902 104 40.35 13 
NOS leery nace Sind ok Sue mh eee 4,740 1,861 28,425 113 53.11 14 
MOSSE soaceeal sevice sctee cs. 52 Aoesaiy creases 2,772 688 9,148 87 49.22 
LOS Oring te ores ice tele ho area 2,613 1,171 17,812 109 37.71 
DAE yoy ahs dkaich a dot. oo Voi roeeasgsietreaa 2,508 577 6,701 126 40.27 10.93 
LOS Vite emi Pores tes aicw MOS 4,288 2,363 23,048 168 46.68 23.63 
1988 eter caper at tS hs 1 HOTS 2,968 840 4,183 212 77.66 45.09 
A948 ssh otter e case. Seta aes | 3,750 73,300 | p13,500 p258 | 786.86 | 762.11 
1942 December.................. 147 59 198 239 6.37 3.71 
W943 eJanudrysins sn she cee pase 195 90 450 242 Weld 4.45 
Bebruary sects. aioe 210 42 140 7248 7.04 4.65 
MATCH Peer ant ater ee cove 260 72 230 251 7.69 5.36 
April beicrc St cnt ecileta oe 2 395 675 255 7.54 5.41 
WES coon dep coCeraene oe aae 395 1,500 258 6.57 4.81 
dito teSe chee vad eRe coe 425 4,750 259 7.07 5.20 
UAW besa euecas 75 cae mere ae 875 690 260 7.56 5.61 
PUI UsteeS, ache cect savas 335 355 264 8.18 6.30 
september Ponerinae 245 195 267 8.16 6.29 
October res: rssaeuy ie tanto 290 975 269 7.02 5.19 
November) .c.cwai., come. 3 800 2,825 268 6.37 4.46 
Degember .karcacincsieasee 825 715 258 76.55 74.38 
NO A4ETANUATY. arses san noice 330 110 625 7258 p6.66 p4.58 
ODTuary.sc cts SaaS oe 330 115 470 p258 na n.d. 


Nore: For i figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, Septem- 


ber, 1943, & 38) 
1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of month 
3A separation is a termination of suaploy met of any of the followm 


layoff, discharge, or miscellaneous. 


Navy were included in miscellaneous separations, 


a ransfers from one plant to another of the 
same company are not considered as accessions or separations. 

‘A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with 
January, 1940, separate rates were computed for miscellaneous separations; 1. ¢., 
separations due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar 
reasons. Beginning with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 


inds: quit, 
‘An accession is the 
accessions or separations, 


earners only, 
pPreliminary 


n.a.Not available, 


Manufacturing 


Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 


Separations? 


Accessions? 


Miscella- 

neous‘ Discharges’ | Layoffs® 
64 5.04 35.97 37.02 
39 gue 34.27 36.59 
34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
66 2.49 32.23 65.20 
67 2.24 36 .26 56.91 
37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
.52 1752 26.67 48.85 
1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
10.56 Ties rT 07 789.64 
1.50 46 70 6.92 
1.40 . 52 74 8.28 
1.35 .50 54 7.87 
1.24 57 52 8.32 
96 .58 64 7.43 
76 .55 45 7.18 
76 .61 50 8.40 
77 .68 50 7.83 
75 .67 46 7.62 
72 .62 53 7.73 
.68 64 .51 (heer 
.59 63 .69 - 6.62 
.58 r.60 r.99 75.19 
p.61 p.67 p.80 ps .37 
n.d. n.d. n.d. na. 


5A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with 
pee to the worker because of some fault on the 
A layoff is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without | 
ly ee prejtion to the worker and of a tem i 
gZ owever, a short, definite layoff wit! 
payroll is not counted as a separation. 


hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. 
Transfers from one plant to another of th i iced 


part of the worker. 


rary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. 
the name of the worker remaining on the 


@ same company are not considered as 


8Data on turnover rates since January, 1943, are not strictly comparable with 
previously released data. The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage 
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LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN MARCH, 19441 
bel © a | 
Organization Affected ; a Date Date Rumberot 
Location Begun Ended Workers 
: Affected 

stay asian Building, and Mining 

Aulegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation................] Brackenrid f ‘ 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation nk setae Re ilentidee Pe Eas Bens 
ahi Steel sep Wire: Conipany2.ne- 00s eee Cleveland, 0. 4 900 
Jee DAS RR Ste A i eC ane alter al dsy 5 Pittsburgh, Pa. 11 3/18 200 
eas iy canto Gompany* A: ato oes Detroit, Mich 13 14 700 'Incomplete t based inf 
I . P tet. ~ . “ Py ie re Tr ase . 

Besa Tl acturing Company’................... Detroit, Mich. 30 4/1 2,235 Hon’ published in press, pie 
é age i nae Steel Corporation’... 0. 0...00.06es Clairton, Pa. 27 800 "American Works. 
a ac Company of America’..... Pittsburgh, Pa. 30 fe 900 *Plants affected were Pittsburgh Box 
Dravo orporation on ee a ae Pittsburgh, Pa. 24 3/24 400 Company and Standard Box Company. 

FAVOLCoOMoration sayin ae ionra! Ate eels... . ts Pittsburgh, Pa. Q7 Q7 36 piv ere in pices division ots Mack 
Ebensburgh Coal Company........................ CambaarCount Pp. ae o7 Avenue plant. 
Word. Motor Company y, Pa. 22 900 SOuter Drive plant. 
River Rouge plant... ae : ; SElectricians, _pipefitters, repairmen 
Sie a se OE Mich. 15a 18:|- cpanel eedotom tueois Seek ama 
i WorsOugelplantintes ete ee Be eit esi Detroit, Mich. 28 500d se Belle Vict 
Coat Motors Rarscrsiaon®. cea Detroit. Mich, 4 6 5 Shipbuilders in yard on Neville Island. 
General Tire and Rubber Company... ....<.0. «ss<).| Akron, O: 7 8 n.a sr ipelitterilas yerd on. Neville tsland. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation.................] California, Pa. Q7 1 300f ce arend Rapids: diesel. equlpmeatsain: 
McLouth Steel Corporation. ............. Detroit, Mich 3 "350 more vol 
Monsanto Chemical Company..................... Monsanto, Ill. 11 21 300 tacivel Cant ee 
Republic Aircraft Products Corporation™............] Detroit, Mich. 28 1,500 insaring depart mene a eePaE ie 
spies gray ieken . : " F : F gineering department employees. Sixty 
Rochester ittsburgh Coal Company............. Ernest, Pa. 22 27 900 were from the St, Louis bulk ane eee 
Socony-\ acum Oil Company, Incorporated. ..-. | __ i 21 460 were from the East St. Louis refinery. 

anadium Corporation of America..................| Niagara Fall 12 5 pK cnet ga ne 
Wilson Foundry & Machine Co.................6.. Pontiac Mich sigs 8 600g nee 

> . rivers, 

Mubanadaads Drivers and helpers. 
Datrwaworkers Mer 9 9s or hie Ps esi iE os 5 eines Detroit, Mich 11 12 2,500h National abe C sien pomeiaee maa 
Department’. store GHVOrS a. nas ons sensi sees Toledo, O. , Q1 ” 40 aut bil mensties 
: DEV ROTTLG ECT Te HVT Y aap i Ri a eae ng es eee a New York, N. Y 21 21 82 sie 
RaRTUa Pe COLECLONS ge, Seen ee et none cusie ne St. Louis, Mo. _ 25 ie 1239 
Eapyhuand Corporation: 401 352006652 6G 5 2S Pittsburgh, Pa. 17 23 700 
Harmony Short Lines Motor Transportation Company"| Pittsburgh, Pa. 10 10 100 
Liberty Highway Company™....................45. Detroit, Mich. 1 32 
McKeesport Connecting Railroad Company™........ McKeesport, Pa. 11 . 33 
ached einployees treet et). Moo SS ee a Pittsburgh, Pa. 1 1 | 1,000/ 
school maintenance men... ii b.)2 2 -)osds oe2 esas Detroit, Mich. 20 -- l 
Trans-American Freight Lines!?.................... Detroit, Mich. 9 n.d. 


aOn strike were seventy-five cranemen causing 6,000 workers to be idle. 
bA strike of 85 tool-crib employees made 2,200 employees idle. 


cEstimates vary from 1,000 to 2,000. 


dA strike of 250 employees caused another 250 employees to be sent home because 


of a shortage of parts. 
eResulted in the loss of 1,000 diesel engines. 
fCoal mine motormen on strike cause: 


ployees idle. 


The number of man days idle because of 
all strikes declined 25%—from 625,000 in 
January to 470,000 in February. There 
was an increase of 236% since last Feb- 
ruary, however. 


TURNOVER RATES IN JANUARY 


According to preliminary estimates of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the to- 
tal accession rate rose from 5.19 per 100 
employees in December, 1943, to 6.37 in 
January, 1944, or 23%. The rate was, 
however, 23% below January, 1943. Ac- 
cessions were 4% less than separations 
during January, 1944, although they were 
21% less in December. The increase m 
this accession rate between December and 
January may be partly explained by the 
fact that many persons were listed as 
quits in December who had had_pro- 
longed absences as a result of the flu epi- 
demic and who were rehired in January. 

The total separation rate increased 


> 


; ised 1,300 miners to be idle. 
gA strike of 7 key employees necessitated a shutdown of the plant, making 600 em- 


ATied up milk deliveries to an estimated 350,000 families. 
iApproximately 1,000 tenants and employees in the 250 offices were without heat, 


light or elevator service as a result of a strike of 8 engineers and firemen. 


Thirty public schools 


Forty-one garbage truck drivers and 82 collectors. 


and 82,000 pupils affected by strike of cafeteria, janitorial 


and shop workers and other employees of city’s public school system. 


n.a,Not available. 


slightly, only 2%, from 6.55 in December, 
1943, to 6.66 in January, 1944. Quits, 
miscellaneous separations, and discharges 
all rose fractionally. The total increase, 
however, was more than sufficient to off- 
set the 19% decline which took place in 
layoffs. According to quit rates for men 


Employment 


N INCREASE of less than 200,000 
A over January raised the combined 
working and military forces of the nation 
to 61.1 million persons in February. Em- 
ployment losses in industry and trade off- 
set about half of the monthly increment 
to the Armed Forces and the less-than- 
seasonal expansion in agricultural em- 


ployment. 
Cross currents of the manpower situa- 


[Five of Highland Park’s eight schools forced to close down. 


and women as determined separately in 
selected groups, the percentage of women 
quitting still remains higher than that for 
men, with illness being the chief reason. 


Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 


in February 


tion reveal that continued pressure is be- 
ing exerted not only to bring the Armed 
Forces to their full strength but to main- 
tain that peak in the face of losses. The 
almost blanket induction of younger men 
will eliminate from agriculture and indus- 
try alike all but the most vital workers in 
the 18-26 age group. 
Despite the record low level of agricul- 
“tural employment in February, it is es- 
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nt ee Ee eee 


timated that 400,000 farm workers. over 
and above the peak employment in 1943 
will be needed for this year’s harvesting 
if the food production goal for 1944 is to 
be met. 


ing for seasonal factors, the same level of 
activity—both in claims filed and benefits 
paid—was maintained from the middle of 
1940 through the first half of 1942. 

As production for total war caused the 


Employment and Unemployment, February, 1942-February, 1944" 
In Thousands 


Distribution of Labor Force and Employment 


Unemployment ...c..1. eter ee os se es Beas aie 
Excess of employment over economic labor force. 
Potalkemploymients.. costes lelere estas slew) 


Agriculturessu anise a: cnie nie ntaraiyen weve Sina icy 
Rorestry and (fishing eis araerstecviog » ss. ricuekeratersrsvele 
‘Totaleindustry Se. oe eee et eee. 
Extraction of mineralsintenc.«.ds0ecueere ss 
Manufacturing ite kenga sas ses ieimpepeberes seo 
Wonstrucbioniig casccistige mie cers cists eatiaierstclon 
ED PANSDOLLALIONS foarte mer tietaletetekce Sorters ee sami 
PaIblicaubuiciesa ote yr tet eacra ere tenna wigs 
Trade, distribution and fimance................ 
Service industries (including Armed Forces)..... 
Miscellaneous industries and services.......... 


Emergency employment? 


WPA, CCC, and NYA (out-of-school)......... 


Subject to revision. 
*Not included in employment total. 


1944 1943 19438 1942 
February! | January! | December February 

ae 2 Rec as 4,344 
5,144 6,395 3,035 ena 
61,130 62,297 58,507 | 50,714 
8,473 8,861 8,550 8,639 
164 173 Wee 199 
21,611 92,115 21,971 20,059 
667 677 Yokes 795 
16,021 16,339 15,940 13,763 
1,217 1,406 1,986 2,297 
2,724 2,672 2,290 Q171 
952 1,020 1,024 1,034 
7,379 7,915 7,352 7,715 
22,072 21,782 19,099 12,960 
1,431 1,452 35857 1,141 
a a a a 1,362 


aNYA not available; aperaione of WPA on the continent were abotished on June 30, 1943; about 21,000 project workers 
u 


were on work relief in 


Factory workers numbered 16 million 
in February—about 100,000 fewer than in 
the previous month. A leveling-off pro- 
cess in all but a few industries engaged in 
the production of matériel of war is re- 
ducing the number of workers on factory 
payrolls. In some instances there are also 
temporary maladjustments resulting from 
the beginnings of reconversion. 

Official reports have pointed out thai 
a great many women workers, who before 
the war were not in the labor force and 
who might have continued in their present 
job had it not been for layoffs due to cut- 
backs, have not sought further employ- 
ment but have withdrawn from the labor 
market. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Employment security under existing state 
unemployment compensation laws does 
not extend to all persons engaged in gain- 
ful work. Despite the exclusion of a large 
block of our working force, the benefits 
of this program of unemployment insur- 
ance have gradually been extended, since 
the program’s inception in 1937, over 
more and more of the working population. 
The compensation laws are now operative 
throughout the country and in Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

Unemployment compensation activities 
reached their peak early in 1940. Allow- 


1Agricultural workers, government employees, self-em- 
ployed and family workers, employees of nonprofit organiz- 
ations, domestic workers in homes, and wage and salaried 
vores in very small firms are exempt from provisions of 
ie laws. we : 


erto Rico and the Virgin Islands in November, 1943, 


rate of employment to be accelerated, 
claims for benefits dropped sharply in the 


Unemployment Compensation 
Activities since Pearl Harbor 


Benefi- Gross 


oe ciaries for| Benefits 
Initial Month | Paid 
Period Claims (Weekly | (Thou- 
Average) | sands of 
Dollars) 
Number in Thousands 

1942 
January..... 1,067 | 4,581 797 | 41,056 
February. ... 620 | 4,104 838 | 39,884 
Marchi; ...).. 594 | 3,930 803 | 43,0385 
April. 752 | 3,505 668 | 36,292 
May sen taes 583 | 2,953 610 | 31,686 
JUNC ee 688 | 3,132 553 | 30,224 
Julsesoer coe 557 | 3,197 575 | 32,624 
August... aia. 385 | 2,550 543 | 28,242 
September... 291 1,992 423 | 22,378 
October..... 270 | 1,516 310 | 16,888 
November. . . 242 | 1,135 222 | 11,563 
December... 273 | 1,167 193 | 11,539 

1943 ae 

January..... 300 | 1,227 | 227 | 12,182 
February. ... 183 | 1,059 209 | 10,878 
March eee ee 167 947 181 | 10,744 
April. 182 694 131 | 7,369 
Mays aia 155 602 119 | 6,383 
SUNG wares 179 584 100 | 5,950 
dilytrtee |. ee 155 547 91 | 5,564 
August...... 110 488 89 | 5,191 
September... 90 389 75 | 4,433 
October. .... 96 330 61 | 3,546 
November. . . 118 354 56 | 3,540 
December...| 141 413 64 | 4,274 

1944 
January..... 167. 532 84 | 5,271 
February. ... 136 564 104 | 6,156 


fall and winter of 1942. Peak employ- 
ment in 1943 caused the level of unem- 


ployment claims and benefits paid to reach 
an all-time low in that year. Benefit pay- 
ments, totaling $80.1 million from Janu- 
ary through December, fell below the $100 
million mark for the first time in any 
calendar year since the operation of the 
program in the “fifty-one states.” 

Both initial and continued claims de- 
clined 70% or more from the number in 
1942 and the declining ratio of continued 
to initial claims in 1943 reflects the more 
rapid re-employment of the jobless in a 
time of labor stringency. 

Even when labor is tight in certain 
areas, wage losses are suffered by workers 
who are temporarily laid off because of 
material shortages, plant conversion or 
seasonal factors. Thus, unemployment 
compensation tides the workers over the 
period of wage loss and to some extent 
reduces wasteful migration of workers. 

The downward trend of all unemploy- 
ment insurance activities was reversed in 
the last quarter of 1943 when completion 
of construction projects and shifts in pro- 
duction brought increased claims in certain 
sections of the country. This increase in ac- 
tivity can be expected to continue unless 
rapid reabsorption of workers by civilian 
industries is effected during the conversion 
period. 


Largest since mid-1943 


Reports of claims filed and benefits paid 
in the opening months of 1944 represented 
the largest volumes since mid-1943, even 
after allowance for seasonal factors. 

The calendar year just past saw the ac- 
cumulation of unemployment compensa- 
tion reserve funds and building up of wage 
credits by an unprecedented number of 
workers. In February, this protection 
against future change aggregated nearly 
$5 billion in funds available for future 
benefit payments. 


CaryL R. Feitpman 
Division of Industrial Economics 


For Charity’s Sake 


The majority of the employees of the 
Lockheed and Vega Aircraft Corporation 
at Burbank, California, are members of 
a “Buck of the Month Club” which was 
established to build and administer a fund 
to be used for philanthropic purposes. It 
operates on a voluntary basis through au- 
thorized payroll deductions. 

The employee pays one dollar a month 
and receives two membership cards— one 
to carry with him, the other to leave at 
home to be shown to charity solicitors. 
Donations are granted to charities in the 
localities in which large numbers of em- 
ployces live as well as to such national or- 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, FEBRUARY 1 to MARCH 31: 


N 4 : ert 
Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company 


February 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Company... . 
Pennsylvania Furnace & Iron Company........ 


Public Service Electric and Gas Co. of New Jersey| New Jersey 


Shapleigh Hardware Company................. 


Villaume Box and Lumber Company........... 


Mncludes salary-increase announcements. 


ganizations as the Red Cross, Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation, and war relief organ- 
izations. 

Contributions from the club were ap- 
proaching the million-dollar mark at the 
beginning of this year. The club main- 
tains forty thousand dollars at all times 
in its treasury as an emergency fund to be 
used in case of a civilian war disaster. 

Both employees and management are 
enthusiastic about this contribution plan 
which serves to curtail many thousands of 
hours of lost production time resulting 
from ordinary “drive” arrangements. 


Postwar Vacation 

On November 18, 1943, the National 
War Labor Board approved a $5.00-a- 
week raise for the Newspaper and Mail 
Deliveries Union of New York City. The 
most interesting feature of the award is 
the provision regarding postwar vacations. 

For the duration of the war and six 
months thereafter no vacations will be 
allowed, but at any time afterward, the 
union may elect that employees be allowed 
vacations, but at a cost of a reduction in 
pay of $1 a week. The amount of vaca- 
tion to be given will vary from one day 
to one week, depending upon the time 
worked during the preceding calendar 
year. 


Bonds for Service Men 


The Texas Company is sending a $50 
war bond to each of its employees in 
the Armed Services, both in the United 


States and abroad. Over 4,500 employees — 


will share in this distribution. 


> 


Location Amount of Number 

Increase Affected 

Baltimore, Md. 5% 3,400 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 1¢/hr. 3,000 
Buffalo, N. Y. ' 3¢/hr. 700 
Cumberland, Md. 4¢/hr. aor 
Conshohocken, Pa. 3¢/hr. 750 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 4.7¢/hr. 140 

: { (avg.) 

New York City $2/wk. 15.00 
83 /wk. 300 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 5¢/hr. 600 
Malvern, Pa. 5¢-10¢/hr. 170 
Williamsport, Md. 3.5% (avg.) 190 
Fruitland, Md. 10% 115 
St. Paul, Minn. 7o6¢/hr. 1,100 
Nashua, N. H. 3¢/hr. 1,000 
Warren, Pa. 5¢/hr. (avg.) 160 
up to $15/mo.} 2,000 
St. Louis, Mo. up to 10¢/hr. 789 
St. Paul, Minn. 5¢-7¢/hr. 1,000 


Remarks 


Retroactive to January 1, 1943 


Retroactive to April 26, 1943 
To all employees in rubber mill 
Mel aM 


To restaurant employees 


sTo floor workers 
To hourly workers 


Retroactive to August 17, 1943 

To tannery, employees. Retroactive to Novem- 
ber 9, 1943 

Retroactive to January 31, 1944 

Retroactive to February 13, 1943. New mini- 
mum: 50¢/hr. 

To production workers 


To commercial and sales department employees 
Retroactive to May 1, 1943 
Retroactive to May 1, 1943 


Chronology of Labor Relations 


March 

2 Employment of Negroes Raises Difficulties 
Counsel for ten railroads cited by Fair 
Employment Practices Committee for 
racial discrimination points out that 
roads cannot employ Negroes as fire- 
men, train conductors and yard fore- 
men without violating contracts with 
railroad unions now in effect. 


3 Large Rise in British Wages 

The Ministry of Labour Gazette an- 
nounces that weekly earnings of men 
in Britain rose 76% and wages of 
women 91% between October, 1938, 
and July, 1943. Average weekly wage 
for men was £6 1s 3d and for women 
£3.28 2d. 


6 More Workers Lost than Gained 


Quoting BLS statistics, OWI reports 
that during December, 1943, for every 
1,000 workers employed, 43 quit, 5 left 
to enter the Armed Services, 6 were 
discharged, 9 were laid off and 51 were 
hired. 


CIO Representation Wanted at ILO 

Conference 
President reported to have asked AFL 
to agree to joint representation with 
the CIO at conference of international 
labor organizations. Heretofore, AFL 
has been exclusive representative of 
United States labor. 


7 Coal Mine Strike in Britain Starts 
Serious series of coal-mine strikes in- 
volving 40,000 workers and costing 
22,000 tons daily breaks out in British 
coal mines. 


10 Independent Unions Denied Representa- 
tion 
War Labor Board rejects request of 
independent unions for representation 


on War Labor Board. 


11 Petrillo Suffers Reverse 
First check to program of James C. 
Petrillo, President of American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, occurs when 
WLB panel urges full War Labor 
Board to direct the union to have its 
members return to work for music- 
recording companies. 


12 Annual Wage Dividend Paid 
Following its annual practice, Eastman 
Kodak Company announces distribu- 
tion of over 2 million dollars in wage 
dividends to 38,316 of its employees. 


14 AFL Rejects Proposed CIO Participation 
in ILO Conference 
AFL declines to accede to President’s 
proposal that AFL and CIO have equal 
official representation at meeting of 
international labor organizations. 


16 Dismissal Pay Proposed 
Senate Military Affairs Sub-Commit- 
tee proposes an amendment to contract 
termination bill to provide for dismis- 
sal pay to employees of war contractors 
who lose their jobs when contracts are 
canceled. 


18 Deferment Agreement Reached 
Agreement reported between the 
Armed Services and production agen- 
cies whereby about 40,000 men under 
26 who have key jobs in war industries 
will be given draft deferments. 
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22 Panel to Hear Steel Dispute Data 


War Labor Board orders its panel con- 
sidering demands of steel workers to 
receive arguments for a wage Increase 
of 17¢ per hour even though the de- 
mand goes beyond the Little Steel 
formula, which is the basis of the fed- 
eral wage stabilization policy. 


Veterans Balk at Low-paid Jobs 


New York Regional WMC finds as re- 
sult of study that veterans seeking 
employment are under impression that 
jobs are available for beginners at $50 
to $60 per week and will not take jobs 
with less pay until personal experience 
convinces them that their ideas are 


inflated. 


Management Research Division 
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24 Union Opens Case for Steel Pay Rise 


United Steelworkers open argument 
for revising Little Steel formula and 
granting 17¢ per hour raise in wages 
and other advantages. Union submits 
166-page brief to War Labor Board. 


27 Supreme Court Upholds Portal Pay 


United States Supreme Court holds 
that underground travel in iron-ore 


mining constitutes working time and. 


must be paid for under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Opinions differ regard- 
ing application of decision to coal- 
mining industry. 


29 To Draft 4-F Men for Essential Jobs 


It is ‘announced that War and Navy 


Prepared by 
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Departments approve drafting of regis- 
trants in 4-F classification for essential 
work and favor legislation to make this 
effective. 


31 British Strike Spreads 


Series of crippling strikes in Great 
Britain become more critical as 25,000 
shipbuilding and engineering appren- 
tices strike in protest against failure 
to exempt them from a draft to the 
mines. 


Ford Union Loses Claim 


Ford union demand that two test 
drivers be discharged because exces- 
sive output led to their expulsion from 
union is denied by joint company- 
union umpire. 
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